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THE ENGLISH PEPPERMINT AND LAVENDER INDUSTRY. 


REPORTER of the Chemist and Druggist re- 
cently paid a visit to Mitcham and vicin- 
ity, and furnished areport from which we 
take the following: 

Just before reaching Waddon (on the 
London-Brighton Railway) a whiff of a 
familiar odor invaded the compartment, 
and directed attention to an eighteenth- 

century country 
cottage, flanked 
by a large black 
shed, upon the 
tarred bourds of 
which the sun- 
light played bril- 
liantly, while 
within several 
stills were busy 
exhausting their 
fragrant  char- 
ges. At theother 
side of the road 
our man espied 
numerous patch- 
es of lavender, 
evidently much 
damaged by 
frost, and of 
wee d-strangled 
peppermint. 
These, we were 
informed, be- . 
longed to several small local cultivators. The principal 
object of our man’s journey was to obtain ocular evidence 
of the state of the essential-oil crops; but as one 

or two distilling sheds—‘‘ factories ” they scarce- 

ly deserve to be called—are established within 

a stone’s throw of Waddon Station, and the pro- 
spective ramble through the fields was almost 

certain to lead us far from our starting point, it 

was decided to pay a preliminary visit to one of 

the distilling headquarters before ‘‘ trekking ” in- 

tothe far-stretching russet and green-hued fields 

that lay before us, basking in the warm Septem- 

ber sun, and almost imperceptibly blending with 

the steel-gray hills on the horizon. Waddon is 

not altogether a romantic spot. Around the sta- 

tion svreads a settlement of more or less _pre- 
tentious villa residences—‘ partly in block, 

partly in detached pieces,” to borrow a classic 

phrase from the market report—and behind the 
mock-ancient house-fronts the newly washed 
domestic linen of Waddonian villadom fluttered 
unabashed upon ropes stretching from black 

paling to black paling across the gardens boites- 

a-tiroir that form an indispensable appanage of 

these eligible residences. 


A Still-House. 


THE FIRST STILL-HOUSE. 


Turning sharply to the left, and ploughing our 
way along a rather moistcart rut, a large shed (not the one 
we had noticed from the carriage window) was reached. 
It was brick-built toa height of about five feet, the su- 
perstructure consisting of tarred boards. Here work was 
proceeding with the nearest approach to the nervous 


haste of the town factory of which the bucolic frame is 
capable. 

bree large carts, laden with freshly cut peppermint 
herb, were drawn up alongside the shed, and while the 
horses peacefully munched the contents of their nose 
bags, a wooden-faced, stubble-bearded, and stolid-looking 
laborer, standing upon the load, seized the matfuls of 
herb one after another with the measured precision of an 
automaton and jerked them upon the upper 
floor of the shed, to be pounced upon by his 

equally stolid and automatic-looking mate. 
Before tracing the further progress of the 
mats we will cast a glance at the distilling ap- 
aratus. We said that the shed was a Since 
uilding—of its kind. Itis probably about 17 
feet high, and is divided into two stories, at a 
height of about 8 feet from the ground, by a 
strong wooden flooring securely resting upon 
rafters. Access to the upper floor is obtained 
by two steep wooden ladders. The shed holds 
two complete stills, each one of which rests 
upon a solid brick-built furnace, the masonry 
ot which reaches to the upper floor, and which 
is surmounted by a huge apple-shaped copper 
container, into which is packed the material 
for distillation. A massive copper still-head is 
affixed to the charged container; heat is applied 
from below; the water begins to boil, and car- 
ries away in its vapor the volatile oil from the 
herb. The oil laden vapor passes through an 
enormous worm, the coils of which measure 
from 200 to 300 feet from endtoend. The worm 
is immersed in a large wooden vat, from 9 to 10 feet in 
height and between 40 and 50 feet in circumference, filled 
with cold water. 
There the vapor 
condenses and 
runs as_ water 
through the end 
of the worm, 
which _ projects 
from the lower 
part of the vat 
about 24 feet 
from the ground, 
into a copper 
container. Oil 
and water sepa- 
rate in this con- 
tainer, the form- 
er floating on the 
surface, where it 
is collected, fil- 
tered (sometimes 
redistilled), and 
bottled for mar- 
ket. Such, in 
brief, is the pro- 
cess of distilla- 
tion, which has 
been often described, but is none the worse for repetition 
here. It may be remarked, in passing, that the Mitcham 
stills are probably, taken all round, the largest used for 
the distillation of essential oils. They are very much 
larger than the apparatus in use at the flower farms of 


A Still-Head and Condenser. 
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a France, and, we may add, more antiquated 
also. 


THE SHRINKAGE OF THE HERB FIELDS. 


Now let us return to our friend on the top of the van, 
who by this time is eppeescning the last mat of his load. 
All herbs grown in the Mitcham district with a view to 
distillation are brought to the still in mats of a coarse 
fibre, known as ‘‘bass” -the piassava of the produce 
trade. The cultivation of medicinal and fragrant plants 
is now practically limited to three varieties—peppvermint, 
lavender, and chamomile. Here and there an odd corner 
is still planted with rosemary, spearmint, or pennyroyal; 
but the many roots, herbs, and flowers for 
which Surrey was renowned in former years 
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charge. Mike thought it was some of the first year’s 
growth, and then, without wasting words, proceeded to 
let the water into the container. When enough water 
has been admitted to fill the copper half-way up (a limit 
which the filler of the container ascertains by pulling 
out the pole placed in the centre of the container, around 
which he has trampled down the plant, and placing his 
arm in the aperture thus created), the massive copper 
condenser, or head, is let down by means of acrane and 
firmly clamped upon the still. The cooling vat has mean- 
while been filled with water, the fire is kindled in the 
furnace below, and the distilling operation is started. 
Most of the stills in Mitcham are very old and combine 

in a high degree 

that excellence 





—licorice, poppy-heads, belladonna, lovage, 
stramonium, roses, and what not—are now 
scarcely known there as articles of home 
growth. A mat of lavender weighs from 
100 to 120 pounds, a mat of peppermint a 
little more. The mats which we saw un- 
loaded were small ones, and a pair-horse van 
comfortably held forty-seven of them. In 
the field the herb is placed upon the mats 
flower heads inward, and the two ends of 
the mattings are simply skewered together 
with three bits of wood somewhat resem- 
bling clothes pegs. Our automatic friend 
number two, on the upper floor, who re- 
ceives the mats from his mate on the cart, 
deftly withdraws the three skewers, throws 
them on a heap in a corner, and *‘ chucks” 
the contents of the mat into the depths of 
the red copper container over the furnace, 
whence a voice is heard at intervals—‘‘ of 
course the proverbial still, small voice, 
which may naturally be looked for from 
such a quarter,” opines a punster. Wrong, 
my worthy friend; the voice is a stentorian 
one, and its accents reveal a brogue of the 
richest emerald green. Presently the own- 
er of the brogue appears in person, tram- 
pling upon the herb in the now fast-filling 
container, and reveals himself as a burly 
{rishman, sometimes answering to the name of Mike, and 
sometimes declining to answer, for his temper is uncer- 
tain. Mike is understood to be the ‘‘ strongest man in 
Surrey,” an assertion to which his herculean frame and 
the enormous biceps of his ochre-colored arms impart the 
stamp of truth. 
He is now rapid- 
ly emerging from 
the still, all the 
while stamping 
down the herb 
within with the 
whole weight of 
his enormous 
body, the task 
causing him to 
perspire and 
mutter freely. 
He is not a 
communicative 
Irishman, and 
stern veracity 
compels us to 
state that we 
found it utterly 
impossible to ex- 
tract from him 
anything in the 
way of ‘‘comic” 
copy, of which every Irishman in print, from Thackeray 
to the melodramatists of the ‘‘ Princess’,” is expected to 
contribute his regulation quota. ‘‘ That is young mint,” 
said our companion, picking up a bunch of the herb, ‘‘ but 
it’s fine mint all the same, and not a bit of ‘snuff’ on it !” 





Discharging. 


THE STILL STARTED. 


“‘T call that good mint, now,” he added, throwing the 
bunch into the container. the last contribution to its 











of material and 
thoroughness of 
workmanship 
which at one 
time were al- 
ways synony- 
mous with the 
term ‘‘English 
manufacture.” 


THE OLD SYSTEM. 


But in the dis- 
tilling operation 
itself no im- 
provement ap- 
pears to have 
been thought of 
since distilling 
first began in 
the county of 
Surrey. The 
main part of the 
process, it is 
true, is probably 
not susceptible 
of improvement, 
but one cannot 
help thinking, as 
one watches the 
process from the beginning to the end, that experience 
would have recalled some means of rendering the yield 
more uniform in quality, of exhausting the material 
more thoroughly, and of using to greater advantage the 
water of distillation, now allowed to run to waste at most 
of the still-houses. The distillation of a charge 
of peppermint herb—the average capacity of a 
container is somewhat above 20cwt.—takes six 
hours from beginning to end, and in busy sea- 
sons some of the stills are kept going day and 
night, about 18 tons of fresh herb being thus 
treated from week’s end to week’s end. The 
still-man is required to exercise considerable 
skill in regulating the heat of the fire. His 
practised hand, by touching the copper head of 
the still, is able to discern the moment when 
the oil commences to ‘‘come over.” Most of 
the oil is carried away during the first two 
hours of the operation; after that time very lit- 
tle is gained, and the quality of the first oil is 

erceptibly finer than that of the later distil- 
ate. The leveuier plant appears to become ex- 
hausted more quickly than the peppermint 
herb, and the chamomile still quicker. As a 
proof of the lack of experimental enterprise 
which characterizes some of the distillers, it 
may be mentioned that, during our peregrina- 
tiens through the district, we were told that one 
of the stills of acertain proprietor had for some 
seasonsyielded a product distinctly inferior to that which 
it produced in former years. The deterioration dated 
from the time when a leakage in the still-head had been 
repaired, and it is surmised that it was caused by the use 
of an inferior kind of tin in the patched place. But no 
further trouble had been taken to ascertain beyond doubt 
and to remove the cause of the deterioration, the owner 
simply taking the untoward event as a kind of unalter- 
able visitation, as who should fold his hands and cry 
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Stills in Process of Erection. 
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aaa !” after the manner of the unspeakable 
urk. 
THE RECEIVER. 


In a corner of the lower floor of the first still-house 
which we visited lay a big heap of the slaty coal with 
which the furnace is fed. A good-sized still, working at 
full pressure, requires half a ton of coal perday. A rude 
wooden bench, a few receivers—the large tin canisters, 
provided with a long tea-kettle spout, into which the 
worm pours out its charge of oil and water of condensa- 
‘tion—and some odds and ends in the way of apparatus, 
complete the equipment of this portion of the building. 
Where the end of the worm projects from the cooling vat 
a wooden bin, covered with a wire-netting grating, is at- 
tached to the still. In this bin, which completely covers 
the aperture of the worm, the receiver is placed, and the 
wire-netting lid is secured with a padlock, tampering 
with the running oil being thereby rendered practically 
impossible, 

The practice of thus encasing and securing the receiver 
is almost universal, and it should be remembered, in ex- 
planation of the fact, that most of the smaller cultivators 
have oo stills of their own, but pay the still owners for 
the use of their apparatus. The bin, to which the culti- 
vator can affix his own padlock, is thus the only guaran- 
‘tee that he has that he receives the full product of his 
herb. The fee for distilling is about 20s. per ‘‘ charge ” 
for a still of moderate size. In years of a fair average 
‘crop, a ‘“‘ charge” should yield about 8 pounds of oil. At 
the time of our visit to the first still-house, the proprietor 
of which grows Jittle or no herb himself, but almost ex- 
clusively distils that of the smaller growers, one of the 
itwo stills was just being emptied of the exhausted herb, 
while in the other the process of ‘‘charging” with fresh 
‘herb was proceeding. 

We will now again ascend the steep wooden ladder 
‘leading to the upper floor, and witness the work of 


DISCHARGING THE STILL. 


The regulation time allowed for the distilling operation 
‘has just come toanend. The huge still-head has been re- 
moved from the copper container, and clouds of pungent 
aromatic fumes, most unpleasantly assailing the nose 
and eyes of the unacclimatized. visitor, ascend from the 
seething mass of exhausted herb below. The still is the 
smaller one of the two in the shed, yet it holds about 20 
cwt. of raw, or rather cooked, material.. Two men are 
busy at the work of emptying it. One works the crank 
of the windlass, from which runs a chain, passing through 
a hook in the ceiling, and fastened to the end of a heavy, 
six-pronged fork manipulated by the second laborer. 
The latter gives the signal. Down go chain and fork. A 
load of the reeking herb is secured. Another sign, the 
chain tightens, and, by the united efforts of the two men, 
a huge forkful of herb is brought to the surface and 
thrown through a trapdoor into the yard below. 


THE WASTE WATERS. 


The exhausted herb is left to dry in the open, and used 
as manure. Behind the still-house is a huge stack of it, 
jiavenler and peppermint mixed, the sweetest-smelling 
manure heap one could wish to see. Whilethe container 
is being emptied above, the water of distillation runs out 
below. It runs to waste. So does the water of condensa- 
tion from the receiver when the layer of oil has been 
drawn off. Way down the back yard, past the perfumed 
dung heap of exhausted herb, you may trace the little 
stream of these yet oily waters. It has gradually hol- 
lowed out a channel through the light soil,and is lost in 
a miniature pool, on the top of which floats a shimmer- 
ing bronze layer of volatile oil, carrying the imagination 
to the petroleum-charged waters of some Central Asian 
lake. ‘‘ Are you sure that you could not obtain a larger 
percentage of oil from your herb than you do now ? 
Could no use be found for the waters that have played so 
useful a part in the distillation?” we could not help 
asking. No, theythought not. In some places the water 
of condensation from the lavender stills is given to the 
workmen asa perquisite, and they sell it by the quart for 
a trifle. but, generally speaking, no serious effort is made 
to utilize the by-products. 
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The same stills are used, of course, for peppermint, 
lavender, or chamomile distillation. When acharge of 
mint follows one of lavender. the worm of the still is well 
washed with boiling water ; but if lavender follows mint, 
and especially if chamomile has been the preceding charge, 
it is necessary to boil out the still with lime and water. 


THE LADY OF THE LAVENDER, 


Another still-house, containing four stills, in the same 
neighborhood, is owned by a lady, the daughter of a 
farmer, lately deceased, who carried on the business of an 
herb grower for many years in succession. The lady in 
question does not now cultivate any land, but she has 
many clients who send her their produce for distillation, 
and she also deals in essential oils, of which she is no 
mean judge. Woman’s strength is in her weakness, and 
atter a short interview with the excellent business woman 
who, from her modest old cottage in Mitcham, deals with 
the smartest firms in the essential-oil business in the city, 
and is enterprising enough to send her prettily beribboned 
bottles of lavender water and salts (and very good salts 
at that) to exhibitions from Kamtchatka to Peru, our man 
commenced his walk through the fields with a deepened 
conviction that at the very moment the sexes are placed 
upon a footing of perfect equality, equality will vanish 
forever and man become of no more account in the 
management of the world than the peliosaurus. With a 
meekly triumphant smile the good Mitcham lady un- 
rolled a handsome scroll of paper setting forth that her 
essential oils and salts had been awarded a gold medal at 
the Grand International Exhibition of Yucatan, and 
handed it for inspection to her visitors. Our guide, who 
is himself in the essential-oil trade, but had not exhibited 
in Yucatan, and had no more thought of competing at 
the World’s Fair in the Fiji Islands (where the lady, with 
quiet confidence, announced her intention of exhibiting 
her oils next year) than of flying to the planet Venus, at 
once began to show signs of distress. He felt that the 
masculine dealers would have to look to their laurels, if 
they did not want to be outdistanced by their lady com- 
petitor. Accepting the proffered offering from her store 
of lavender water and salts, we departed with feelings of 
sincere admiration for the plucky lady who, for business 
enterprise and acuteness, can give points to most of her 
masculine competitors. 


A LAVENDER FIELD, 


Our way now took us along many fields of black 
mint, the principal variety grown in this neighborhood. 
It did not require a proficient herb grower to discern how 
poor the crop looked. The day of our visit was the first 
day of undiluted and uninterrupted sunshine that Wal- 
lington had enjoyed for many weeks. Most of the land 
was badly weeded, and in some places bare patches of soil 
proclaimed the ravages wrought by winter frosts. Acre 
upon acre was pointed out to us which had been con- 
verted from peppermint or lavender into potato or cab- 
bage land, and scarcely any new herb fields had been 
laid out this season. Presently we halted at a large 
stretch of land, whence the sweet odor of lavender was 
wafted in bountiful waves. Passing through a gate, we 
found ourselves in a wide field, covering, may be, some 
50 or 60 acres. The field itself was completely treeless 
—no shade is wanted on herb fields—but it was sheltered 
on the east by a small wood, while its other sides were 
bounded by single rows of tall trees. A road divided the 
place in two, the half lying to our right hand being partly 
devoted to market produce, the other being entirely 
under herb. First there was along stretch of ‘‘ white 
mint,” a comparatively rare sight in this part of the 
district. There is no botanical difference between the 
white and the black mint, and there are probably not 
half a dozen men living who could accurately distinguish 
by color, taste, or smell the oil of the white mint from that 
of the black, but, for all that, white Mitcham mint realizes 
a considerably higher price than black, and is accounted 
the finest variety of peppermint oil extant. The plants 
are distinguished easily enough. The leaf of the black 
mint is of a very dark green, and the flowers, as the herb 
standsin the field, are scarcely perceptible. 
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[ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION.] 
COCAINE SOLUTIONS. 
BY W. A. PUCKNER, OF CHICAGO. 


ig reply to a query regarding the preparation of per- 

centage solution of cocaines, the AMERICAN DRUGGIST, 
vol. xix., p. 60, calls attention to the fact that to make 
a definite volume of such a solution the specific gravity 
of the solution, or, what is the same, the volume which 
a given weight of the salt will occupy in its aqueous 
solution—sometimes called ‘‘ solution volume”—must be 
known. Itis suggested, however, to prepare an approxi- 
mate quantity, preferably a little more than required, 
and to dispense from this. 

Having had occasion to dispense rather large quanti- 
ties of solutions of various strengths, I found this an in- 
convenient and far from economical plan, and bave there- 
fore determined the quantities of cocaine hydrochlorate 
necessary to make a definite volume of solutions ranging 
from 1 per cent to 10 per cent. 

That the accuracy of the following table may be 
judged of, and to aid students. whooften find calculations 
for percentage solutions difficult, I will briefly outline 
the method adopted by me. 

A Squibb’s specific-gravity bottle, adjusted for 25 Gm. 
of water at 22° C., showed that the same volume of a 
solution containing 4 per cent of anhydrous cocaine hy- 
drochlorate weighed 25.2311 Gm. This being a 4-per-cent 
solution, it must therefore consist of cocaine 1.0092 and 
water 24.2221 Gm. or (1 Gm. water at 22° C. measuring 
1.0025 C.c.) 24.2825 C.c. Twenty-five Gm. of water at 
22° C. will measure (25 x 1.0025 =) 25 0625 C.c.; 25.0625 — 
24.2825 = 0.780 C.c , the volume occupied by 1.009 Gm. of 
the salt. If 1 009 Gm. measure 0.780C.c., then 1 Gm. in an 
aqueous solution at 22° C. will occupy the volume of 0 773 
C.c. To ascertain whether, as in some salts, the concen- 
tration would materially affect the ‘‘ solution volume,” a 
duplicate experiment was made with a 10-per-cent solu- 
tion. The factor found was 0.771. In the following the 
mean value 0.772 was therefore used. 

One hundred Gm. of a 4-per-cent solution of course 
consists of 4 Gm. of cocaineand 96 Gm. of water. Ninety- 
six Gm. at 22° C.=96.24C.c., and 4 Gm. x 0.772=3.088 C.c. 
Thus 100 Gm. will measure 96.240 C.c. +3.088 C.c. =99.328 


Cc. 
To make 100 C.c: 


99.328 C.c. :4 Gm.=100 C.c. :x = 4 0227 Gm. cocaine. 
99.328 C.c. : 96 Gm.=100 C.c. : xX = 96.648 Gm. water. 


To make 1 fiuidounce: 


100 C.c.: 4.027 Gm. = 29.573 C.c, :x=1.1909 gr. X 15.4382=18.377 gr. 
100 C.c. : 96.648 Gm. =29.573 C.c.:x=28.5807 X 15.482=441.046 gr, 


In using this table, it will usually be found more con- 
venient to weigh the cocaine and add enough water to 
make the desired volume. 




















= | For 1 fluidounce use i} For 100 C.c. use 
° Cocaine - i] Cocaine . 
£ hydrochlorate. Water. i hydrochlorate. Water. 
| | 
Grains. Grains. Grammes, Pa irammes, 
1| 4} 4513 0.999 | 98.981 
2 9 448 2.004 98,207 
3 134 4443 3.013 | 97.432 
4| 18} 441 4.027 96.648 
5| 23 4374 5,045 | 95.886 
6 273 | 434 6.069 | 95.077 
7| 324 4303 | 7.097 | 94.286 
*8| 37 4265 8.129 93.490 
9| 42 423 9.167 92.692 
10! 464 4193 10.221 91.887 
__ooo—_—— 


Promoting the Absorption of Iron.—FEssential oil of 
thyme made into a pill with soap and althza is reported 
by Dr. Gros to aid the digestion of iron in anzemia and 
chlorosis. The daily dose is 2 minims divided into 3 
pills, one to be taken after each meal.—Chem. and Drugg. 
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Alkaloidal Valuation of the Tinctures and Fluid Ex- 
tracts of Nux Vomica as Found on the Market.* 


BY FRANK J. PECK, PH.C. 


THE total alkaloids in each sample were estimated by 
two different methods, viz.: The gravimetric method of 
Dunstan and Short (Ph. Jour. and Trans., 1883, vol. xiv., 
p. 292), and by the volumetric method with Mayer’s re- 
agent The results show a decided variation in the 
strength of both fluid extracts and tinctures, from which 
we take the two extremes : tinctures, 0.146 percent to 0.413 
per cent ; fluid extracts, 1.06 per cent to 1.90 per cent, 
while the accepted standard for tincture of nux vomica 
is 0.315 per cent, and for fluid extract of nux vomica 1.57 
per cent. 

The volumetric method compares very favorably with 
the gravimetric method, the greatest difference between 
the two methods being only 0.004 Gm. for the tinctures 
and 0.007 Gm. for the fluid extracts. 


Limit of Recovery of Atropine from Belladonna.* 
BY ARTHUR W. ADAMS, PH.C. 


THE method used was that of Dunstan and Ransom 
(1885, Ph. Jour. and Trans. [8], 16, 237). Belladonna 
leaves were used in these experiments. The leaves were 
first estimated to find the amount of alkaloid that could 
be obtained from them; a definite quantity of alkaloid 
was then added to the leaves and the alkaloid again esti- 
mated, when it was found that the atropine added had 
sustained a loss of 36 per cent. It was found that the 
chloroform used to free the original acidulated solution 
from fat, chlorophyll, etc., contained a large amount of 
alkaloid. This was then treated according to Dr. Squibb’s 
method, by washing with acidulated water, this solution 
rendered alkaline and washed with chloroform. By this 
means 68 per cent of the alkaloid was recovered. From 
these results the conclusion may be drawn that only 68 
per cent of the atropine in belladonna Jeaves may be sepa- 
rated by Dr. Squibb’s method, and 53 percent by Dunstan 
and Ransom’s method. Doubtless the same would be true 
of the root. 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Cinchona Assay of Total Alkaloids in Commercial 
Samples.* 


BY WILLIAM F. ASHLEY, PH.C. 


THE method of assay used was that given in Lyons” 
‘‘ Manual of Assaying,” but as there is some loss of Prollius’ 
fluid by evaporation, it would be better toadd Prollius’ 
fluid to a definite weight, and, after standing the required 
time, weigh, and replace the loss in weight by the addition 
of more Prollius’ fluid. 

Twenty-five samples were assayed, the result of which 
may be briefly stated as,follows : Two samples of red bark 
(whole), 3.56 per cent and 5.31 per cent respectively. 
Twelve samples of red bark (ground), minimum 0.73 per 
cent, maximum 7.38 per cent; average, 3.17 per cent. 
One sample of yellow bark (whole), 4.88 per cent. Nine 
samples of yellow bark (ground), minimum 1.78 per cent, 
maximum 5.10 per cent; average, 3.31 per cent. One 
pale bark, 1.31 per cent. The U.S. Ph. standard of 3 per 
cent is not far below the average of current bark, but 
barks yielding a much higher per cent of total alkaloid 
than the pharmacopeeial standard may be obtained by 
paying for them, as the price was invariably in propor- 
tion to the yield of total alkaloids. 


Valuation of Mercurial Ointment.* 
BY HARRY L. BIRD, PH.C. 


THE estimations were made by Dechan and Mabree’s 
method (Ph. Jour. and Trans., vol. xv., 230), and Herold 
Senior’s method (Ph. Jour. and Trans., vol. xv., 362). 
Both methods were tried on samples of known composi- 
tion, and both found to give accurate results. 





* Abstract of a thesis presented to the Schoo) of Pharmacy, University ef 
Michigan. 
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Fifteen samples obtained from retail stores were ana- 
lyzed, with the following results. The percentage given 
is for metallic mercury: 


No.1. 45.009. No. 6. 47.22%. No. 11. 40.60%. 
“© 2. 47.622. 48.904. “© 12, 84 902, 
© 3. 42.18%. * 8. 30.90%. ‘6 18. 89.462. 
“4, 46.502. ‘© 9. 45.16%. “© 14, 12.002. 
* 8. 18.18%. © 10. 48.10%. “© 15. 48.002. 


_ Only three of the samples contained traces of oxide. 
Samples known to be over three years old did not contain 
a trace of oxide, from which Mr. Bird infers that if oxides 
are present in mercurial ointments it must be due to 
the method of manufacture rather than to the age of the 
‘ointment. 

It will be observed that all of the samples analyzed are 
below the pharmacopoeial standard. 

Mr. Bird recommends the following proposed method 
for the practical estimation of the metallic mercury in 
mercurial ointment : Make asaturated solution of nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of magnesia, and bvil the ointment 
with this solution in a medium-sized test tube till the mer- 
‘cury has all settled to the bottom of the tube and the fat 
has risen to the top. Place a small splinter of wood in 
the fatty layer and allow to cool ; when the fat has hard- 
ened, warm the tube slightly with the hand or over a gas 
flame till the mass becomes loosened, when it may be re- 
moved by means of the splinter. Decant the supernatant 
liquid, and wash the mercury with water, boil with a lit- 
tle strong hydrochloric acid to form the mercury into a 
globule, then wash again, dry, and weigh. 


IMPROVED BLOWPIPE. 


HE time-honored Black’s blowpipe, as usually supplied 
to chemical students, and generally employed in 
the chemical laboratory for the purpose of light work 
and p2rforming the various dry tests for detecting and 
confirming the metals, proved itself long since anything 
but convenient. In the first place, owing to its rigidity 
it is im ,ossible for the operator to move his head without 
altering the flame, and, m >reover, owing to the shortness 
of the stemit often necessitates a stooping position. The 
blowpipe by Mr. C. G. Moor has been specially designed 
for the purpose of overcoming some of these difficulties. 
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For dentists, jewellers, and opticians, for hard solder- 
ing and brazing, this blowpipe will be found very useful; 
also for soft soldering as generally practised. 

One of the chief advantages which this blowpipe pos- 
sesses is the facility with which it can be brought to bear 
upon any point, atany angle. The control of thedirection 
and the size of the flam2 can be regulated simultaneously, 
with the same hand _ It is very simple in construction, 
weil made. and therefore does not readily get out of 
order. The regulation of the flame is simplicity itself; 
while the india-rubber tubes which connect the blow- 
pipe with the mouthpiece (which is made of glass) and 
with the gas supply give great freedom in use, and can 
readily be attached to an ordinary gas braeket. 

On this account the blowpipe is very handy for teach- 
ers and the like who have to travel and have to take 
part of their apparatus with them. 
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As an adjunct to the laboratory this blowpipe is most 
convenient. The inner and outer flame is very well de- 
fined, and, although a small blowpipe, it is, nevertheless, 
a powerful one for its size, the heat being sufficient to 
melt copper and silver; or, if hydrogen be employed in- 
stead of coal gas, even fine platinum wire can be melted. 

For glass-blowing purposes, and in all cases where 
flames of varying size are required, the flame can be 
regulated to a nicety, while, although a good and reliable 
blowpipe, the price is sufticiently low to bring it within 
the reach of all.—Scient. Am. Suppl. 


A NEW RETORT STAND. 


His is a device of C. G. Moor, of London. The top 
and bottom rings are shown in situ ready for use, 
the middle one showing the simple movement necessary to 
release the ring, when it may 
be readily shifted to the requir- 
ed height. The small figure A 
shows the action of the clasp, 
and it is evident that one great 
advantage over the old system 
is that the heavier the weight 
to be sustained the greater be- 
comes the grip upon the up- 
right.—Scient. Am. Suppl. 


Cannabinine. 


Mr. H. F. Sire reports (in 
Amer. Journ. Pharm., 1891, 
386) that he has separated an 
alkaloid from cannabis indica. 
This is described as a body of 
a varnish like consistence, hav- —. 
ing a peculiar odor resembling ~ 
that of coniine and resembling 
a body previously extracted 
from the plant by Siebold and 
Bradbury (also called canna- 
binine). One kilo of Indian hemp yielded only 75 Mgm. 
of the base. 





Commercial Hyoscine and Scopolamine. 


AsouT eighteen months since Prof. Ernst Schmidt 
reported that a crystalline substance separated from the 
root of Scopolia atropoides, and supposed to be crystal- 
lized nyoscine, was a hitherto unrecognized alkaloid, and 
that it appeared to be present in sume commercial 
samples of hyoscine salts. At the recent meeting of 
German Naturalists and Physicians he gave some fur- 
ther particulars of this alkaloid, which has been provi- 
sionally named ‘‘ scopolamine” (Apoth.-Zeit., September 
26th, p. 522). The hydrobromide occurs in beautiful glassy 
crystals, 3 Cm. long aud 2 Cm. broad, and from the 
results of analyses of the hydrobromide, hydrochloride, 
hydriodide, sulphate, or highly characteristic gold salt, 
as well as of the free base, the composition of scopolamine 
is represented by the formula Ci;H::NOs. According to 
this it would contain two atoms of oxygen in th: molecule 
more than apoatropine, and the atropamine recently dis- 
covered by Dr. Hesse. Scopolamuine appears to contain a 
hydroxyl group, as it yields a monoacetyl derivative; 
towards nitrous acid it behaves as atertiary base By 
boiling with baryta water it is split up into atropic acid 
and a crystalline base, melting at 110°C., which hasa 
composition represented by the formula CoHsOs:. 

Prof. Schmidt made the important announcement 
that the hyoscinum hodrobromicum at present met 
with in commerce consists essentially of scopolamine 
hydrobromide. Scopolamine is said to have also been 
obtained in small quantity from belladonna root and from 
stramonium seeds. Further, the mydriatic basic sub- 
stance separated by Prof. Schmidt from one sample 
of Duboisia myoporoides consisted essentially of scopola- 
mine, but that obtained from a sample of the leaves from 
another source was essentially hyoscyamine.—Pharm. 
Journ. 
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Homeopathic Pharmacy, 


THE editor of the New England Medical Gazette, a 
homeeopathic periodical, writes as follows upon a phase 
of pharmacy little known by the majority of our readers, 
but worthy at present of some attention: 

There exist to-day in many parts of the country colleges 
of pharmacy where everything pertaining to the knowl- 
edge, identification, collection. preservation of medicines, 
their preparation, combination, etc., is taught. These 
colleges have a definite course vf instruction, and give a 
degree signifying that the possessor has a practical 
kaowledge of certain scientific matters. In many if not 
all the States registration and license are requisites to 
those who would engage in the business of the pharma- 
cist. It is, therefore, a recognized fact that pharmacy 
and the practice of medicine are distinct arts. A capa- 
ble pharmacist is not necessarily a good prescriber; 
neither is a successful practitioner of medicine necessa- 
rily fitted to instruct a pharmacist in matters pertaining 
especially to the latter’s craft. 

Homeeopathic pharmacy has always been considered a 
simple affair, possibly because the methods and rules 
formulated by Hahnemann are given in a few para- 
graphs. In pharmacy, as in medicine, Hahnemann 
made some startling innovations, although there are 
probably but few homceopathists who are familiar with 
Hahnemann’s own writings on matters pharmaceutical. 
The preparation of a pure and reliable tincture, for in- 
stance, can be no easier to the homceopathic than to any 
other pharmacist. As a matter of fact it is a more com- 
plicated process. Growing out of the mistaken idea of 
the simplicity of homeopathic pharmacy, and an ab- 
sence of unity on the part of pharmacists, are certain 
misconceptions and disagreements. It is not here claimed 
that pharmacy should remain where Hahnemann left it, 
for improvements have been made since his day (see 
‘*The Pharmacy of Triturations,” New England Medical 
Gazette, September, 1891). But it is claimed that for the 
sake of positive knowledge, for the sake of the accuracy, 
consistency, and precision which are necessary to the 
further growth of homceopathy, there should be a thor- 
ough reconstruction of homoeopathic pharmacy. At the 
present time an International Pharmacopeeia is, unfortu- 
nately, probably out of the question. A National Phar- 
macopoeia, however, isa necessity and. fortunately, a pos- 
sibility. As to the necessity, it need only be said that 
many so-called “tinctures” vary greatly in strength in 
different parts of the United States; that an rx dilution 
represents a certain proportion of drug in one city anda 
different proportion in another; in short, that the ho- 
moeopathic pharmacists of the country have no uniform 
standards, no authoritative rule for guidance. A com- 
mittee of the American Institute of Homoeopathy have 
been working hard on the preparation of a pharmacopeeia 
for national use, and have nearly completed their work, 
when something in the nature of a halt is called as 
follows: 

The American Institute of Homoeopathy at its recent 
session at Atlantic City, after a limited discussion, passed 
the following resolution: 

‘* Resolved, That the Committee on Pharmacopceia be 
requested to reconsider their action by which the soluble 
elements of plants are made the basis of attenuations.” 

Unfortunately, this was passed at a time when none of 
the editors of the new pharmacopeeia were present. An 
analysis of the vote itself will show that the question 
was not understood by the members present, as the 
Pharmacopeeia Committee have never for an instant con- 
templated making ‘‘the soluble elements of plants the 
basis of attenuations.” The discussion brought out the 
fact that members of the Institute were entirely unfa- 
miliar with the pharmacopeeial writings of Hahnemann, 
and also with the pharmacopeeias which have been pub- 
lished since his time. It seems to be the general impres- 
sion that Hahnemann took the tincture as the unit of 
attenuation, and that this custom had been followed up 
to the present day, and that the Pharmacopoeia Commit- 
tee proposed to make a radical change which might 
prove a sort of inconvenience as well as of danger. 

The facts are that in the case of dry medicinal sub- 
stances Hahnemann regarded the drug itself as the 
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unit, and this has been the rule of all homeopathic: 
pharmacopeeias printed since his time, with the single 
exception of the ‘‘ British”; and in this class of sub- 
stances the committee propose to make no change. 

In the case of tinctures made from fresh, green sub- 
stances, Hahnemann regarded the plant juice as the unit. 
lt will be seen that he neverin any case accepted the 
tincture as the unit of strength in preparing attenu- 
ations. 

Before discussing the unit of strength in attenuations 
it will be well to consider the standard of strength to be 
adopted for tinctures. The Pharmacopeia Committee, 
acting upon instructions of the Institute. have adopted 
the tincture-making process of the ‘British Hcmeo- 
pathic Pharmacopeia,” simplified, however, so as to 
make it available for the average practitioner and phar- 
macist. In other words, the same standard of strength 
is obtained, viz., 10 per cent of the dry, crude drug, both 
in the case of tinctures made frcm dry, crude material 
and those made from the fresh, green plants and roots. 
The committee are very strong in their opinion, and are 
fully convinced thata Bese majority of the members of 
the Institute will agree with them, that the dry, crude 
drug is the only reliable standard of strength in the pre- 
paration of tinctures. It would seem conclusive when 
we consider, on the other hand, that we cannot wel] teke 
the ‘‘ active principle,” as this is in most cases either un- 
certain or unknown, and the same objection must be 
raised to accepting the ‘soluble elements of plants,” 
which the Institute seems to have been led to believe was 
the standard selected by the committee. The plant 
juice, or even the fresh, green plant, including the 
moisture, is also of uncertain strength, the quantity of 
moisture varying in different seasons and under differ 
ent conditions. The acceptance of the dry, crude mate- 
rial as the standard of strength enables us to prepare 
tinctures of uniform strength, which is a matter of great 
importance. It should be clearly understood, however, 
that in taking the dry, crude material as the standard of 
strength. it does not imply its use in the preparation of 
tinctures; in fact, the fresh, green material is to be used 
whenever possible, and the plant moisture made use of as 
a part of the menstruum. 

Having accepted the dry, crude drug as the standard 
of strength for tinctures, the committee have also made 
this the unit of strength in attenuations, and in this they 
have simply followed out Hahnemann’s rule for a large 
class of preparations. They have simply made this rule 
uniform and applied it toall. In other words, the only 
variation from Hahnemann’s rule has been in the case of 
tinctures made from fresh, green material; Hahnemann 
made this unit the plant juice, and the committee take 
the crude drug. Asa result, with but a very few excep- 
tions, all our tinctures having a uniform strength of 16 
per cent will be also the first decimal attenuation. This 
fact, made promin nt in the paper on ‘“ Pharmacy of 
Tinctures,” by Dr. Lewis Sherman, but which was evi- 
dently not clearly understood, is what led to the discus- 
sion at the Institute and the vote in question. 

Making the tincture the unit of strength renders it 
impossible to obtain uniformity of strength, for the 
reason that the first decimal attenuation of a mother 
tincture corresponds in medicinal strength with the 
second decimal attenuation of a trituration. For in- 
stance, the tincture of nux vomica represents ore-tenth 
part crude drug. Now, if the 1x dilution is made to rep- 
resent one-tenth of the tincture, it follows that the 1x 
dilution contains but ;4, crude drug, while the Ix tri- 
turation will contain ;. Therefore ‘‘Nux Vom. Ix” 
may mean either one of two things, which is evidently 
unreasonable. 

In England the conditions are somewhat different from 
those in this country. In 1870 the first edition of the 
‘‘ British Homoeopathic Pharmacopoeia,” prepared under 
the direction of the British Homoeopathic Society, was 
published, and this work has there been the accepted 
authority for both pharmacist and physician since that 
date. This Pharmacopoeia bas made the tincture the 
unit of strength in preparing attenuations In the 
last edition of this most excellent work the desirability 
of a change in this rule is fully admitted [page 35], but 
we read that ‘“‘after much deliberation” it has beer 
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deemed inadvisable ‘‘ to make any such radical change.” 
While such a change might seem radical in England, in- 
asmuch as this rule has been universally adhered to in 
that country for the past fifteen years, we find the con- 
ditions entirely different in America, as none of the 
pharmacopeeias published in this country has ever 
accepted the tincture as the unit of strength. In fact, 
all have uniformly made the crude drug or plant juice 
the unit, while each pharmacist has made his own selec- 
tion of authority or formulated his own rules, most of 
them undoubtedly adhering to the old Hahnemannian 
methods. Hence there is a wide difference in strength 
of tinctures prepared in our different cities. It will be 
clearly seen, therefore, that a change which will lead to 
our making the tincture the unit of strength in preparing 
attenuations will be in itself a radical one to Americans. 
We are well aware of the fact that it has been the custom 
of many physicians and some pharmacists, Otis Clapp & 
Son among the number, to make the tincture the unit of 
strength in preparing attenuations, that is, to follow the 
British method; and we are fleased to state that no one 
is more urgent for a change in this particular than Dr. 
Clapp, who is one of the associate editors of the new 
Pharmacopeoeia. 

Let us look at the facts as they exist. It is very essen- 
tial to secure uniformity in the strength of our medicines, 
and to secure this it is absolutely necessary to establish 
a standard of strength for our tinctures, and the unit of 
strength in attenuations. In order to accomplish this, 
some physicians and pharmacists must change their rules 
of action. Any change may seem radical to those who 
are required to make it. Yet, at the price of any tem- 
porary inconvenience, such changes should be made as 
will secure an absolute standard of uniformity. The 
dangers of non-uniformity in the preparation of tinctures 
and low attenuations should not need pointing out to any 
thoughtful physician. On this ground alone, if on no 
other, it becomes the Institute of Homoeopathy to co-ope- 
rate with its Committee on Pharmacopeeia to speedily 
establish this standard, and to lay no straw of hindrance 
in their pathway. 


Gallate of Bismuth, or Dermatol. 


Unver the singular name of ‘‘ dermatol,” Dr. R. Heintz, 

a medical practitioner residing at Breslau, designates a 
chemical preparation which is said to be quite new, name- 
ly, the basic ¢ allate of bismuth, and he’recommends this 
compound as an antiseptic capable of being employed as 
a substitute for iodoform in the dressing of wounds and 
ulcers, etc. The basic gallate of bismuth, or dermatol, 
presents itself as a “ne, absolutely inodorous powder of a 
saffron-yellow color. It is non-hygroscopic, and appears 
to be quite unaffected by exposure to light and to the air. 
As this compound is insoluble in ordinary liquids, it can 
only be employed as a powder. Besides its antiseptic 
a. which are said by Dr. R. Heintz to be strong, 
e claims also for it a stimulant and astringent action, 
which makes it valuable in the treatment of wounds and 
ulcers, and tends to hasten their cicatrization. He states, 
moreover, that, ‘‘on account of its insolubility,” poison- 
ing by it is impossible: but sulphate of baryta, which is 
a perfectly insoluble powder, acts as a poison and has 
been used for killing rats, etc. Dermatol, we are assured, 
does not produce any local irritation whatever, and, ac- 
cording to the writer above named, it may be substituted 
for iodoform in all cases where the latter isindicated, and 
may actually be used internally, he says, in the dose of 
30 grains per diem, in diseases of the digestive tract, 
especially in the profuse diarrhoea which is present in 
catarrhal and ulcerous affections of the intestines. That 
we have here a new and non-irritant powder, supposed to 
possess strong antiseptic powers and to possess astrin- 
gent qualities, no one will deny; but that it will replace 
iodoform in all its indications is saying more than any 
ractitioner will accept, though it may prove equal tothe 
atter in the external treatment of ulcers, and prove ap- 
licable in certain cases, for instance in diarrhoea, where 
iodoform would not be prescribed. In this instance it 
would be calculated to replace the subnitrate of bismuth 
with advantage, as being more astringent and perbaps 
possessing greater antiseptic powers.—Monthly Magazine. 
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Raphides, the Cause of the Acridity of Certain Plants, 


BY R, A. WEBER, PH.D. 


AT the last meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Prof. W. R. Lazenby reported 
his studies on the occurrence of crystals in plants. In 
this report he expressed the opinion that the acridity of 
the Indian turnip was due to the presence of these crys- 
tals or raphides. This opinion was opposed by Prof. 
Burrill and otber eminent botanists, who claimed that 
other plants, as the fuchsia, are not at all acrid, although 
they contain raphidesas plentifully as the Indian turnip. 
Here the matter was allowed to rest. 

The U.S. Dispensatory and other works on pharmacy 
ascribe the acridity of the Indian turnip (Arum triphyl- 
lum or Ariseema triphylla) to an acrid, extremely voiatile 
principle insoluble in water and alcohol, but soluble in 
ether. Heating and drying the bulbs dissipate the vola- 
tile principle, and the acridity is destroyed. 

At a recent meeting of the Ohio State Microscopical So- 
ciety this subject was again brought up for discussion. 
It was thought by some that the raphides in the different 
plants might vary in chemical composition, and thus the 
difference in their action be accounted for. This ques- 
tion the writer volunteered to answer. 

Accordingly four plants containing raphides were se- 
lected, two of which, the Calla Cassia and Indian turnip, 
were highly acrid, and two, the Fuchsia and Trades- 
cantia or Wandering Jew, were perfectly bland to the 
taste. 

A portion of each plant was crushed in a mortar, water 
or dilute alcohol was added, the mixture was stirred 
thoroughly and thrown upon a fine sieve. By repeated 
washing with water and decanting a sufficient amount of 
the crystals was obtained for examination. From the 
calla the crystals were readily secured by this means in 
a comparatively pure state. In the case of the Indian 
turnip the crystals were contaminated with starch, while 
the crystals from the fuchsia and tradescantia were em- 
bedded in an insoluble mucilage from which it was found 
impossible to separate them. The crystals were allfound 
to be calcium oxalate. : 

Having determined the identity in chemical composi- 
tion of the crystals, it was thought that there might be a 
difference of form of the crystals in the various plants, 
from the fact that calciam oxalate crystallizes both in the 
tetragonal and the monoclinic systems. A laborious 
microscopic examination, however, showed that this 
theory alsohad tobe abandoned. The fuchsia and trades- 
cantia contained bundles of raphides of the same form 
and equally as fine as those of the acrid plants. At this 
point in the investigation the writer was inclined to the 
opinion that the acridity of the Indian turnip and calla 
was due to the presence of an acrid principle. , 

Since the works on pharmacy claimed that the active 
principle of the Indian turnip was soluble in ether, the 
investigation was continued in this direction. A large 
stem of the calla was cut in slices, and the juice expressed 
by means of a tincture press. The expressed juice was 
limpid and filled with raphides. A portion of the juice 
was placed in a cylinder and violently shaken with an 
equal volume of ether. When the ether had separated a 
drop was placed upon the tongue. As soon as tlie effects 
of the ether had passed away, the same painful acridity 
was experienced as is produced when the plant itself is 
tasted. This experiment seemed to corroborate the as- 
sumption of an acrid principle soluble in ether. The 
supernatant ether, however, was slightly turbid in ap- 
pearance, a fact which was at first ignored. Wishing to 
learn the cause of this turbidity, a drop of the ether was 
allowed to evaporate on a glass slide. Under the micro- 
scope the slide was found to be covered with a mass of 
raphides. A portion of the ether was run through a 
Munktell filter. The filtered ether was clear, entirely 
free from raphides, and had also lost every trace of its 
acridity. 

The same operations were repeated upon the Indian 
turniv with exactly similar results. 

These experiments show conclusively that the acridity 
of the Indian turnip and callais due to the raphides of 
calcium oxalate only. 
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The question of the absence of acridity in the other two 
plants still remained to be settled. For this purpose 
some recent twigs and leaves of the fuchsia were subjected 
to pressure in a tincture press. The expressed juice was 
not limpid, but thick, mucilaginous, and ropy. Under 
the microscope the raphides seemed as plentiful as in the 
case of the two acrid plants. When diluted with water 
and shaken with ether, there was no visible turbidity in 
the supernatant ether; and when a drop of the ether was 
allowed to evaporate on a glass slide, only a few isolated 
crystals could be seen. From this it will be seen that in 
this case the raphides did not separate from the mucila- 
ginous juice to be held in suspension in the ether. A 
great deal of time and labor was spent in endeavoring to 
separate the crystals completely from this insoluble muci- 
lage, but without avail. With the tradescantia similar 
results were obtained. 

From these experiments the absence of acridity in these 
two plants, in spite of the abundance of raphides, may 
readily be explained by the fact that the minute crystals 
are surrounded with and embedded in an insoluble muci- 
lage, which prevents their free movementinto the tongue 
and surface of the mouth when portions of the plants are 
tasted. 

The reason why the Indian turnip loses its acridity on 
being heated can be explained by the production of starch 
paste from the abundance of starch present in the bulbs. 
This starch paste would evidently act in a manner similar 
to the insoluble mucilage of the other two plants. 

So also it can readily be seen that when the bulbs of the 
Indian turnip have been dried the crystals can no longer 
separate from the hard mass which surrounds them, and 
consequently can exert no irritant action when the dried 
bulbs are placed against the tongue. 


The Cubeb Market. 


For about eight years the price of cubebs has been kept 
at a figure generally admitted to be unreasonably high, 
and ascribable only to the astuteness with which the 
article has been manipulated by various speculators. 
During the last few months, however, the market had 
commenced to find its level, and whereas at the opening 
of the year the so-called shrivelled but genuine berries, 
which by our druggists are preferred to the beld, ‘‘ culti- 
vated” variety, still stood at the enormous figure of about 
£17 per hundredweight, that variety was lately selling 
with some difficulty at £9 per hundredweight. By those 
who had followed the fluctuations of the cubeb market 
in former seasons the latter price was generally admitted 
to be still greatly out of proportion to the true value of 
the drug, as considered merely from a point of view of 
production and consumption. For many years prior to 
1880, when asthma cigarettes-in the preparation of 
which cubebs form an important ingredient—were first 
heard of in America, cubebs fluctuated between 25s. and 
75s. per hundredweight, a figure of 40s. to 45s. per hun- 
dregweight being generally considered the normal value 
of the drug, which was always obtainable plentifully at 
that price. If the collection of the wild fruit, or even the 
cultivation of the vine, had not been profitable in those 
years of low prices, we may be sure that there would have 
been a falling-off in the supply, for commercially the 
article is a comparatively small one, the area within 
which it is produced is limited, and the export trade from 
the Dutch Indies lies in a very few hands. Allowing, 
further, for the possibility of an increased consumption 
of the drug —though the asthma-cigarette scare has prac- 
tically died out—it remains evident that a quotation of 
£9 per hundredweight is at least treble of what it should 
be, unless, indeed, the production has materially de- 
creased, and that, so far as it is possible to judge, 1s cer- 
tainly not the case. It is said that there has been a 
succession of unusually poor crops in Java, but of that 
we can only judge approximately by the import statistics 
of the various ports to which cubebs are shipped from 
that island, for until a few years ago the Dutch Indian 
official export statistics appeared to have included the 
drug among the minor articles not specially enumerated. 
Lately the drug has been specially mentionedin the Java 
export lists, with the result of establishing beyond doubt 
the fact that the shipments from the island have enor- 
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mously increased, the exports for the year ending June 
30th being given as 1,378 piculs (of 133; pounds each) in 
1890-91, against 1,353 piculs in 1889-90, and 883 piculs in 
1888-89. It iscertain that the extraordinary prices of the 
last few years have stimulated the cultivation of cubebs 
in Java, and the Dutch-Indian Government has done its 
best to assist in this increase of the propagation by distri- 
buting plants gratuitously to planters all over the island. 
Under these circumstances it is a matter of some sur- 
prise that during the last two or three weeks an active 
speculative movement should have manitested itself in 
the article in the central markets. Purchases of consider- 
able importance have been made in the two principal 
European markets, London and Amsterdam, and there is 
some prospect that, for a time at any rate, quotations 
will again be in the ascendant. From Amsterdam it 1s 
reported that the bulk of the purchases there have been 
made by American houses at prices ranging from about 
£9 to £12 10s. per hundredweight, according to quality. 
It is asserted that about 100 bags of cubebs were lost in 
the fire which recently destroyed one of the principal 
New York drug warehouses; and if that be true, or even 
if the American speculators can induce the trade to be- 
lieve that it is true, the cause of the advance would be 
explained. In so small an article as cubebs, 100 bags—or 
say about 7,000 pounds—is a very considerable factor. It 
would probably represent a fair proportion of the stock 
in America, which is the largest consumer of the drug, 
and is said to require about 80,000 pounds a year to meet 
an average demand. In London the stock is small. The 
September returns give it as 90 bags in the first hand, 
but this is probably below the mark, and there are many 
reasons for believing that the statistics from which this 
figure is taken are by no means invariably accurate. It 
is said that about ten days ago 70 bags of cubebs were 
bought up in this market, but it is added that this opera- 
tion was independent of the American purchases reported 
from Amsterdam. Whatever may be the cause of the 
upward movement, it deserves attention that it has been 
initiated at the period when the bulk of the Java crop has 
usually been received in Europe, and when at least six 
months must elapse before the new crop is available. In 
Amsterdam the stock seems to be a rather considerable 
one. Theincreasein the demand for cubebs in the United 
States during the period 1879 to 1881, when the asthma- 
cigarette fashion was at its height, may be roughly esti- 
mated at about 30.000 pounds over the normal] require- 
ments of the country, which are about 80,000 pounds a 
year. The manner in which the speculative movement 
was ‘‘overdone” at that time is shown by the fact that 
in the beginning of 1881 no less than 737 bales of cubebs 
were returned to London from New York in order to 
lighten the overstocked market in the latter centre. The 
imports of the cubebs in Holland have been subject to 
enormous fluctuations of late. Official statistics (upon 
which too much reliance should not be placed) give them 
as 270 bales (of about 70 pounds) in 1885, 700 bales in 
1887, 1.095 bales in 188%, and 662 bales in 1890.—Chem. 
and Drugg., October 3d, 1891. 


Cologne Spirits. 


(From the unofficial Formulary of the German Phar- 
maceutical Society.) : 


Se en ES en er rere 20 parts. 
jee | ESTs hake ahs Mee. ol ada 
ee et) Ne 
PR Se in oe gee Bh class vale oe = 
oS RAGURTIOTTCVION 05 oo:000505 00500010 1 part 
RO om wicca oS osha ska pone <ee eke 
PAE ones. Rhides ba ee Ga oa bees eswaa he Prete 
Alcohol [deodorized].............e00. ceee 1,800 parts. 
NE asa ob onese jheuekse Beye rr aes St ey 150“ 


Mix them; put the mixture aside for eight days in a 
cool place, frequently shaking; finally filter. 
a OO 
To Keep Earth Worms out of Flower Pots.—Pour 
on the soil a warm (80°-90° F.) decoction of quassia or 
wormwood and powdered horse-chestnuts. In a few mo- 
ments every worm will come to the surface and can be 
removed. 
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The Commercial Varieties of Benzoin. 


AN editorial in a recent number of the Chemist and 
Druggist (September 26th), evidently written by an 
expert to whom commercial information, such as it can 
only be obtained in London, is amply accessible, con- 
tains an important contribution to our knowledge of the 
various kinds of benzoin at present known. The article 
says: 

The source of the different varieties of gum benzoin 
known to commerce. and many points regarding the 
mode of preparation of the drug, are still, to a large ex- 
tent, matters of conjecture. Some authorities, including 
Dr. Treub, the well-known director of the Buitenzorg 
Botanical Gardens, are of opinion that Penang and Pa- 
lembang benzoin are yielded by the same tree, and that 
the difference in the appearance and in the yield of cin- 
namic acid of the two Cinds is caused by differences in 
their mode of preparation. Mr. Holmes does not agree 
with this view, but inclines to the belief that the Suma- 
tra and Palembang varieties are both produced by the 
same tree—Styrax Benzoin—and that the Penang gum is 
sui generis, probably the produce of the Styrax subdenti- 
culata Miq., which occurs in Western Sumatra. Han- 
bury offers no definite opinion on the subject, nor does 
Fliickiger in his last edition, just published, of the 
‘* Pharmacognosie.” Contributions to the elucidation of 
a subject upon which so much divergence of view exists 
among authorities are always welcome, and they become 
doubly valuable when they are the result of careful local 
examination. In London the druggists distinguish four 
varieties of benzoin, viz., Siam, the costliest variety; 
Sumatra, which comes next in value; Penang, which is 
a comparatively recent addition to our materia medica; 
and Palembang, the kind mostly used by benzoic acid 
manufacturers. Leaving Siam gum, which is obtained 
from the mainland of Asia, out of account altogether, it 
is evident that the nomenclature of the remaining three 
varieties is not only altogether fanciful, but actually 
calculated to mislead. In Penang itself no benzoin is 
produced, and the gum imported by way of that great 
emporium of the trade of the Dutch East Indies is almost 
entirely, if not wholly, collected in the island of Sumatra. 
Palembang gum is A the produce of the same island, 
Palembang being simply the chief settlement of the resi- 
dency of the same name, in the southeastern part of the 
island of Sumatra, where a great part of the benzoin of 
commerce is brought to market, and whence it is sent on 
to Singapore or Penang on its way to Europe. Sumatra, 
though it has been nominally under Dutch rule for over 
two centuries, still contains some of the least known spots 
on earth, and the detailed account of the cultivation and 
collection of the benzoin in one of the remoter districts of 
the island, which we owe to Mr. L. M. Vonck, a member 
of the Dutch-Indian Civil Service, stationed at Sekajoe 
in Sumatra, and which is published in the last issue of 
the Journal of the Netherlands Society for the Advance- 
ment of Industry, is, therefore, an acceptable addition to 
our knowledge of the collection of this important drug 
and the manner in which it passes intocommerce. Mr. 
Vonck does not refer to the gum of which he speaks 
either as Palembang, Penang, or Sumatra benzoin, and 
it may, therefore, be taken for granted that those classi- 
fications are unfamiliar to him. The gum of which he 
writes, and which appears the only kind brought into 
commerce from Southeastern Sumatra, is evidently all 
obtained from one tree, and seems to correspond with 
the kinds known to our druggists as Penang and Palem- 
bang. So far as his evidence goes, therefore, it certainly 
favors Dr. Treub’s opinion that there is no difference he- 
tween the commercial source of Penang and Palembang 
benzoin. The benzoin tree (Styrax Benzoin, or, in Ma- 
lay, ponon Kemenjan, or Menjan) occurs, according to 
Mr. Vonck. in various portions of the high and low lands 
of the residency of Palembang. It grows up to an alti- 
tude of about 600 feet above sea level, either in small 
clusters or sporadically between other trees. Formerly 
little attention appears to have been paid to benzoin cul- 
ture. At any rate, the standard writers on the products 
of the Dutch Indies only mention benzoin as being col- 
lected from wild-growing trees in the virgin forests of 
the Upper Blitie, on the Lalang and Toengkal rivers, and 
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in the wilds of Batang Lekoh in the country of the Koe- 
boes. But the easy nature of the culture, and the high 
prices which good benzoin realized in former years (from 
£6 to £8 10s. per picul), acted as strong incentives to the 
extension of the plantation. There are only a few parts 
of the residency of Palembang in which the benzoin tree 
is either scarce or non-existent. In some other districts 
the tree is found wild, but its gum is never collected, nor 
is the tree cultivated systematically. The principal dis- 
tricts in which the benzoin tree is systematically cuiti- 
vated in gardens are the divisions of Lliran, Banjoeasin, 
and Moesi [lir. In the Koeboe country, already referred 
to above, in the virgin forests of which the benzoin tree 
was formerly of very common occurrence, it has now al- 
most been extirpated. The tree flourishes in various 
kinds of soil, but experience shows a high, dry, sandy 
soil, free from danger of inundation, to be most fitted for 
its propagation. On low-lying, rich, and clayey soil the 
tree grows up more rapidly, but its gum is then of sucha 
poor quality that the cultivation yields little or no profit. 
On such a soil there is also danger of floods, which are 
fatal to the tree. Marshy or stony soil is altogether un- 
suited to the culture. The tree is nedenanael from the 
seed, which is of a reddish color, almost round in shape, 
and of the size of a marble. It is enclosed in a green 
shell. When the would-be planter has gathered a suffi- 
cient quantity of the seeds, which are a favorite food of 
wild beasts of the forest, he plants them out in rows in 
the paddy-field, just before the paddy crop is put in the 
ground, Sometimes the young benzoin shoots which 
have grown up around the parent stem are dug out and 
transplanted among the paddy. The object of the plan- 
tation on the paddy-field is to secure the necessary shade 
for the seedlings, which would be easily killed by the 
fierce sunlight. Two seeds are usually planted in one 
hole; if both come up the weaker plant is generally de- 
stroyed. If the culture takes place by means of young 
shoots from the parent tree, these shoots, before plant- 
ing, are stripped of their leaves and placed in water in 
bunches of about twenty-five, being kept afluat by two 
bamboo sticks. When fresh leaves have grown upon the 
shoots they are planted out in an oblique hole, which 1s 
left open for a time. The new benzoin tree grows from 
the roots of the young shoot, after which the stem of the 
latter perishes. The natives appear to take no trouble 
whatever in weeding their benzoin plantations, and 
many of the plants are therefore suffocated by creepers 
and weeds. Only after a lapse of seven years the native 
returns to the spot where he planted his seeds or shoots, 
for the purpose of gathering his first crop of juice. By 
that time the shoot has grown into a fine tree, branching 
and bearing leaves at the top only, and from 2. to 40 feet 
in height. When once the tapping of the tree has com- 
menced its growth is almost arrested, and the color of its 
bark gradually changes from pale gray to brown. If the 
tree is left to grow wild its height trebles or quadruples, 
some of the specimens in the virgin forests being over 
250 feet high. The incisions made in the tree are almost 
triangular in form, and are made at regular intervals 
and on asystematic and invariable plan. A yellowish 
juice begins to exude from the incisions a week after they 
are made, but not until six weeks or two months after its 
appearance has it hardened sufficiently to admit of being 
collected. The tree becomes exhausted between its seven- 
teenth and nineteenth years, the drying-up process com- 
mencing at the lowerpart. The natives collect three dif- 
ferent qualities of gum, classed according to the lightness 
of their color and their freedom from bark and other im- 
purities. A full-grown benzoin tree yields from 1 to3 
catties (= 14 to 4 pounds) every season, and its cultiva- 
tion is a source of considerable affluence to its proprie- 
tor. In the Moesi Ilir district several proprietors own 
from 500 to 7,000 benzoin trees each. During the recent 
years of low prices, however, the cultivation has been 
carried on with great want of care, and in some parts a 
garden of 2.000 trees now yields hardiy as much gum as 
a garden of 500 trees did when, some years ago, the col- 
lection of gum was carefully attended to. Still, the ben- 
zoin-produ‘ing villages of Sumatra are among the most 
prosperous in the wholeisland. If, through carelessness, 
as sometimes happens, the collection of the gum from 
some trees is forgotten during the season, the gum, after 
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“ome months, is found to have exuded in great lumps, 
which have become quite hard and are covered with a 
dirty layer of black. These pieces are cut from the tree 
with an axe, and roughly rinsed in the nearest creek. 
Afterwards hot water is poured over this gum, which 
softens it and renders it fit for packing. Palembang is 
the trade centre for this district, and the Chinese mer- 
chants there are the principal, if not the only, buyers. 
They systematically adulterate the benzoin by the addi- 
tion of inferior gum resins, wood, or earth, and it is said 
that for many years nota single parcel of pure benzoin 
has been exported from Palembang. The average ben- 
zoin exports from Palembang are about 700 tons per 
annum. Mr. Vonck mentions that the gum exported 
from Padang, on the west coast of Sumatra, is more valu- 
able than that brought into commerce from Palembang. 
This has sometimes been ascribed to its greater richness 
in cinnamic acid, but Mr. Vonck believes it to be due 
rather to the greater care which is bestowed upon its col- 
lection. As the Penang and Palembang gums are the 
least valuable on the London market, and their prices 
correspond most nearly to the figures given by Mr. 
Vonck as the local value of the gum, equalling from 
about 5s. to 40s. per cwt., this may be taken as additional 
evidence in favor of the view that the Palembang and 
Penang varieties are identical, and that the gum known 
in London as ‘‘Sumatra” is the product of the western 
districts of Sumatra, and may be possibly obtained from 
a different tree. 


Detection of Tin in Canned Food. 


H. A. WEBER, Ph.D., has investigated the canned foods 
of the market, and found all of those examined by him, 
except condensed milk, to contain tin. 

The method employed in the determination of the tin 
was as follows: 

The contents of each can were emptied into a large 
porcelain dish, and the condition of the inner coating of 
the can noted. After thoroughly mixing the contents, 
50 grains were weighed off and incinerated in a porcelain 
dish of suitablesize. The residue was treated with a large 
excess of concentrated hydrochloric acid, evaporated to 
dryness, moistened with hydrochloric acid, water was 
added, and the mass was filtered and washed, the insolu- 
ble matter being all washed upon the filter. After dry- 
ing the filter with its contents, the whole was aguin in- 
cinerated in a porcelain dish and the residue treated as 
before. The solution thus obtained was properly diluted 
and saturated with hydrogen sulphide. After standing 
about twelve hours in a covered beaker, the precipitate 
was filtered off, incinerated, and the tin weighed as stannic 
oxide.—Journ. Am. Chem. Soc. 


Improvement in Water Gas. 


WHEN steam is passing through incandescent carbon- 
aceous fuel maintained at 550° to 750° C., a gas is produced 
which consists mainly of hydrogen and carbonic acid, 
with only small quantities of carbonic oxide. When the 
fuel is maintained at a higher temperature, the propor- 
tion of carbonic oxide increases, until at a temperature of 
1000° the resulting gas consists of a mixture of about 40 
per cent of carbonic oxide and 50 per cent of hydrogen, 
with only about 5 per cent of carbonic acid. This is 
known as water gas, and its use is often objected to on 
account of the poisonous properties of the carbonic oxide 
contained. The main object of an improvement intro- 
duced by Messrs. J. C. Reissigand J. Landinis to produce 
a gas containing but little carbonic oxide, and to increase 
its calorific power by removing the carbonic acid from 
the combustible gases. The process consists in passing 
steam (preferably superheated) or water through fuel 
contained in externally heated retorts, or in water-gas 
generators, maintained at 555 to 750° C. The resulting 
gas, consisting of hydrogen and carbonic acid in the pro- 
portion of 2 to 1, is cooled and freed from sulpbur im- 
purities in the usual way. It is then passed through an 
absorbing apparatus containing carbonates of alkali or 
alkaline earths, preferably solutions of sodium carbonate 
(soda) or potassium carbonate (potash). Thesesubstances 
readily absorb (especially under pressure) the carbonic 
acid, forming bicarbonates, from which the carbonic acid 
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is easily removed by the action of a moderate vacuum, 
especially if aided by heat. The remaining gas consists 
principally of hydrogen, and ready for use, while the 
solutions are again available for unlimited repetition of 
the absorbing operations, etc.—Scient. Amer. 


Identification of Arsenic and Antimony. 


THE method of separating arsenic and antimony by 
passing hydrogen sulphide gas and then dry hydro- 
chloric acid gas through the tubes in which the metals 
have been deposited, asin Marsh’s test, has been modified 
by James T. Anderson so as to be conveniently applied 
in cases where it is desired to identify as arsenic or anti- 
mony metallic deposits on porcelain. 

Add a drop of ammonium sulphideto the deposit, which 
converts the metal into the sulphide. Allow the excess 
of ammonium sulphide to evaporate, and with an ordi- 
nary mouth blowpipe blow across the open mouth of a 
bottle containing concentrated hydrochloric acid, direct~ 
ing the stream of gas into the porcelain dish upon the 
sulphide. If it be antimony sulphide, it will disappear 
entirely, while arsenic sulphide will remain unaffected in 
appearance.—Journ. Am. Chem. Soc. 


The Manufacture of Whiting. 


Tuts is how whiting is produced at the Meeching Chalk 
Quarries, on the west side of Newhaven Harbor, Eng- 
land: At the head of the quarry which works the cliff 
there isa big steam mill, which consists of a set of re- 
volving harrows in a wide, shallow pit of what looks like 
lime in solution. At one end aclear stream of water, 
raised by machinery from a newly sunk well, is con- 
stantly flowing into the mill, and at the other end the 
discharge is as constantly flowing away. The chalk is 
thrown into the water, the revolving harrows thoroughly 
break and wash it, and it overflows with the discharge 
into precipitation or settling tanks sixty yards away. 
During the journey, by a system of cross drains and nar- 
row channels at a dead level, the liquid is gradually de- 
positing sand and grit, and by the time it reaches the 
pits, which are in five sets of four each so as to allow of 
a continuous working, and have a capacity of 250 tons, 
the chalk is purified and hardly a particle of foreign 
matter is discernible. When the water has sufficiently 
drained off, the chalk, now pure whiting, is taken trom the 
pits and placed in the old-fashioned lumps in the drying 
sheds. The industry is a new one at Newhaven. The 
chalk has been hitherto used as ballast only.—Chem. and 
Drugg. 


The Purity of Phenocoll Hydrochlorate and Othe 
Salts. 


PHENOCOLL hydrochlorate having commenced to be in 
some demand as a combined antipyretic and anodyne, it 
may be useful to record one or two tests for its lye d and 
that of other salts of phenocoll. It is stated (Pharm. 
Zeit., September 19th, 'p. 586) that half a grain of phenocoll 
hydrochlorate should dissolve clear in about 15 C.c. of 
water, and that the solution should not turn ordinary 
litmus paper blue. Solution of ferric chloride should 
produce in the phenocoll hydrochlorate solution only the 
faint yellowish color of iron salts, but not a red colora- 
tion even upon warming. 

Heated to 60° C. and treated with a few drops of solu- 
tion of sodium carbonate, the aqueous solution should 
not give off the odor of ammonia; with a few drops of 
caustic soda solution the phenocoll base should be thrown 
down as a white crystalline mass. Burnt on platinum, 
phenocoll hydrochloride leaves no residue. 

For the acetate the same tests apply, except that the 
aqueous solution is faintly alkaline and the behavior 
with ferric chloride is not the same. The free base 
melted under water and allowed to cool solidifies in crys- 
tals; it isalso precipitated from a dilute aqueous solution 
by sodium chloride in long, silky needles. Melted with 
caustic soda, ammonia and phenetidin are formed, and 
when an aqueous solution is boiled with a fewdrovs of hy- 
drochloric acid for a few minutes it shows faintly the 
rage of phenacetin treated similarly.—After Pharm. 

ourn. 
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Reagent for Acetone. 


Pror. ALF. SCHWICKER communicates a new method of 
detecting acetone to the Chemiker Zeitung (No. 52). 

He found that a mixture of acetone and aqueous am- 
monia dissolves powdered iodine with evolution of heat. 
The liquid becomes turbid, and after a time separates iodo- 
form. At the same time there is produced an irritating 
odor, causing tears in the eyes, which is probably due to 
iodine substitution compoundsof acetone. No gas is given 
off, and the liquid is found to contain acetic acid. 

This reaction may be used to detect acetone, for even 
traces of the latter dissolved in water respond toit. More- 
over, alcohol does not produce iodoform under the same 
circumstances. 

The best way to execute the test is as follows : 

To the solution containing or supposed to contain ace- 
tone add a few drops of strong ammonia, and then 1 or 
2 drops of a decinormal iodine solution. 

This will cause a blackish cloud of iodide of nitrogen, 
which disappears on shaking or gently warming, and 
soon makes place to a yellowish cloud of iodoform if the 
liquid was not too diluted. By adding 1 or 2 drops more 
of the iodine solution, the amount of iodoform may be 
increased. After every new addition of iodine, and dis- 
appearance of the black cloud by shaking, a few moments 
are allowed to elapse. On shaking. the odor of iodoform 
will be distinguishable in spite of the ammonia. 

In the case of a very dilute solution of acetone a more 
dilute iodine solution must be used. 

Should the black iodide of nitrogen not disappear, but 
remain, it may be decomposed by the cautious addition 
of hyposulphite of sodium. , 

Solutions of acetone of 1 in 5,000 yield a precipitate of 
iodoform after a few minutes, or at least exhibit a decided 
odor of iodoform. 

Alcohol, as already stated, does not respond to this re- 
action, but aldehyde does. In this case iodoform is also 
produced, but the acid generated as a secondary product 
must in this case be formic acid. 


Detection of Oil of Geranium in Oil of Rose. 


G. PanasoTow has communicated (Berichte, 1891, 2700) 
a method by which the presence of ‘‘ Turkish oil of gera- 
nium (Indris Yaghi) ” in true oil of rose may be discovered. 

The reagent upon which the author relies is a solution 
of fuchsin rendered colorless by sulpburous acid. This 
solution was found by O. F. Miiller to yield.color reactions 
with certain resins, oils, and lakes. It was found that if 
2 or 3 drops of the Turkish oil of geranium were shaken 
with 2 C.c. of the reagent (without heat), there was pro- 
duced a bluish-violet color, changing after two hours to 
a magnificent blue. The same test applied to genuine oil 
of rose produced, some considerable time (about twenty- 
four hours) after shaking, a red color. 

Mixture of both oils, when treated in the same way, al- 
ways gave a blue color, even if the oil of geranium was 
present only in small proportion. The reason is that the 
blue coloring matter always forms sooner than the red 
one. 

Consequently, if a blue color is developed by the test 
fat once or within two hours], Turkish oil of geranium is 
present. 

Another test is suggested by the author, which depends 
upon the action of sulphuric acid upon Turkish oil of 
geranium. If equal parts of the latter and of concentrated 
sulphuric acid are mixed in a watch glass, the mixture be- 
comes very hot, and gives out thick, white vapors having 
atarry odor. There is produced a brownish-red, thick 
liquid which becomes turbid after addition of 95 per- 
per-cent alcohol, and separates yellow, age flakes. The 
solution becomes red, which after a while changes to yel- 


ow. . 

On the other hand, genuine oil of rose, when mixed 
with concentrated sulphuric acid, likewise produces a 
brownish-red mixture. This is, however, soluble in alco- 
hol to a clear and almost colorless liquid. 

[Note by Ed. Amer. Drugg. —-The author mentions only 
‘¢ Turkish oil of geranium.” So faras the adulteration of 
the Bulgarian oil of rose is concerned, thisis probably the 
only kind of so-called geranium oil which is or has been 


used. 





As there is much confusion about the term geranium 
oil, a brief explanation will be useful. 

Up to within about ten years ago the oil distilled 
in India from Andropogon Schenanthus, the so-called 
gZinger-gress (also callea 1fisa-grass cil, oil of 1fse, which 
is the Hindustani name of the grass, and, curiously 
enough, has much helped to bring about its confusion 
with ‘oil of rose”), was brought to the Bulgarian rose-oil 
districts, for purposes of adulteraticn, by way of Con- 
stantinople. It was formerly called palmarosa oil, and 
later, when its origin became better known, ‘‘ Turkish 
oil of geranium,” to distinguish it at the same time from 
the oil of geranium distilled in Algiers and Southern 
France from species of Pelargonium. At present the oil 
of ginger-grass is used for the same purpose of adultera- 
tion probably as much as ever, but it should te 1¢mem- 
bered that 1t is not a product of Turkey. In Turkish it is 
called itr-ydghi, which means literally ‘‘ grease oil” or 
‘‘pomatum oil,” and is very commonly applied by the 
common people to oil of rese itself. Those who know the 
difference call oil of rose giil-ydghi, ‘‘rose grease,” ‘‘ rose 
oil.” The author of the above paper uses the term ‘‘in- 
dris Yaghi,” which should at least be ‘‘idris yaghi’’—-a 
corrupt pronunciation of itr-ydghi. | 


The Nature of the Viscosity of Oils. 


AN interesting and important announcement is made 
by G. Kraemer and A. Spilker (Berichte, 1891, 2785) re- 
garding the nature of the viscosity of certain substances. 
In the course of an investigation of certain derivatives of 
styrol, they encountered new compounds remarkable for 
their viscosity, and they were led by theoretical deduc- 
tion to ascribe this to an accumulation or increase of 
methy] groups. In carrying out this set of investiga- 
tions they happened to start from allyl alcohol, which 
turned out to be the most successful source. This was 
made to react with methylated benzols, such as pseudo- 
cumol (xylol), in the following manner: 

One hundred C.c. of anhydrous allyl alcohol are 
mixed with 1,000 C.c. of pseudocumol (xylol, etc.), and 
the liquid added in very small quantities to a mixture of 
100 C.c. of pure concentrated sulphuric acid and 50 C.c. 
of fuming nitric acid, the whole being kept cold during 
the operation. After the layers have separated, the sul- 
phuric acid is carefully removed from the supernatant 
oil, the latter freed from adhering acid by water, alkali, 
and again water. If care is not taken the oil will be 
emulsified with these liquids, but the emulsion may be 
separated by ether. 

The product is freed from excess of pseudocumol (xylol, 
etc.) by a current of steam at a temperature of 110° to 
120° C. The temperature is then raised to 200° to 220° C., 
when a colorless, thick oil passes over with the steam, 
while a yellowish-brown resin remains bebind. 

The viscid oil may be obtained perfectly pure by re- 
newed distillation with steam. 

The resulting pure oil is colorless and exceedingly 
viscid. 

[The viscidity of oils—upon which their usefulness as 
machine oils, lubricating oils, etc., depends—is estimated 
by a special instrument, known as the viscosimeter, in 
which the rapidity, or rather slowness, with which a 
certain oil passes out, from a reservoir, through a small 
tube may be carefully determined in seconds. The rate 
at which a given amount of pure water passes the tube 
being taken as 1, the viscosity number or degree of an 
oil is found by dividing the number of seconds the latter 
requires for flowing out by the number of seconds which 
water was found to require.] Determined in this way, 
the viscid oil obtained by Kraemer and Spilker possessed 
a viscosity degree of 700, a most extraordinary figure, the 
best Russian lubricating oil so far known possessing a 
degree of 40 only. 

The authors conclude that the new compounds (of 
which they give the probable composition aud structure) 
are the bearers of the viscosity in mineral lubricating 
oils. They also find that the degree of viscosity depends 
upon the number of methyl groups contained in them. 

Methyl groups appear to have a direct bearing upon 
viscosity, as we know from other observations. Methyl 
alcohol, a very thin-fluid substance, is the starting point 
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of the so-called fatty acil series. The higher we ascend 
in the scale, that is, the more numerous the methyl] groups 
become, the denser and more viscid become the com- 
pounds. 

The facts discovered by the authors are likely to lead 
to the manufacture of artificial lubricating oils of ex- 
tremely high viscosity. 


Colored Fires for Tableaux. 

For green fire, melium slow-burning, use 13 parts of 
potassium chlorate, 66 parts of barium nitrate, and 21 
parts of sulphur. for a quicker fire use more potassium 
chlorate and less of barium nitrate, ieaving the propor- 
tion of sulphur the same. Thus the most rapid green fire 
known contains 36 parts of potassium chlorate and only 
40 parts of barium nitrate. For a slower fire reverse the 


proportions. 

Another beautiful green fire is made by mixing 
DELLE CSRSScbbbeeseNas. xuen comes se - 2 parts 
TLS vse sae seo cbdakoesess enh sos eh se 
Potassium chlorate.............. pipheh same e es 5 
DT FAS LGRSsbs Shea becbbcsl keonseeese 18 * 
Barium nitrate.......... pb asage em eee 

Mix. 


The objection to this burned in the house is the arseni- 
cal fumes generated. For out-of-door work, however, 
especially when fired behind a reflector, the effect is 
superb. 

This objection holds in regard to blue fires, nearly all of 
which contain arsenic. The following make the most 
beautiful blue lights: 


& 
ET ShbSi ss sp 5huases Snes oe nbess'es esses 2 parts 
EPURC SLES SGG beets) weeds $5 50 SeoN50%> 5-05 ies 
Chlorate of potassium..... ia veusseseeeres OP. ileal 
Sulphur........ PeRS SESH i easeeee cepuhes Sanne | ee 
CRED cde Sheen Sed dwnsees: aswas is ae 
Il. 
COPIMONE. 0020000 SebkivsG “GS eeWaweed Udus 1 part 
ee FSR bae ees sep e Rese ues ieee 
Black sulphuret of antimony ................ 16 parts 
Potassium nitrate........... (eeaeee © cecccces os * 
Ps is skyenhans vee Sivenrna sae ob * 


A blue which can be used in a theatre or large hall, and 
will produce fine stage effects, though not so brilliant as 
the foregoing, is as follows: 


SE cS Fava seb haewespsssh ends ssansawennes 15 parts 

Bere ee be tee tes OEE OL EEL TE  e | ie 

Ammonio-sulphate of copper..............+.- | as 

Re EEN: op cskncesscveess soa Woweed Sid 

PR OMMNUED sks bw sssawsesxndwessenies eid 
Mix, 


A very brilliant violet-blue fire, medium slow-burning, 
has the following formula: 


SOURIS EENUD. 6 55 oscsssecesdecssneeses 51 parts. 
NUN nub awe buns sede saya eee | ete 
ho io 
Pc eLibuGhss) os¥.0eevaessshiws pees pace. f° 

Mix. 

For a deep crimson-red take 
Potassium chlorate .......... Soshosweaesee 17 parts. 
EL ccsbbde betussedsaies es sp pukeeeenseur ae 
ASS eres oe eee seule * 
eR MINNIS 55.555 hc onkiasvawdesscGnvene 270 “ 

A good red for in-door use is composed as follows: 
Strontium nitrate.......... paAsGaew ee Sere 8 parts. 
Pc -sioh seiko ke vena ae rT TT Te ey ee . 
so ee er re paw 1 part. 


It is, perhaps, necessary to warn you that exceedingly 
great care should be taken by the novice who undertakes 
to prepare colored fires. The ingredients should be re- 
duced to powder, separately sifted and put into closely 
corked, wide-mouth bottles until ready for mixing. Be 
careful to clean your mortar thoroughly, beforeand after 
pulverizing potassium chlorate especially. Itis well to 
do this with all the substances named. Nitrate of stron- 
tium, and, in fact, all the other crystals used, except po- 
tassium chlorate, should be gently heated until all the 
water of crystallization is dissipated and they crumble 
into dry powder. Mix with a wooden spatula, and after 
mixing sift to make sure of an intimate mixture.—WNat. 
Drugg. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Pur INrerstate Reta. Druaaists’ LEAGUE, organized 

in a convention held at St. Louis on the 3d of Sep- 
tember last, has begun operations with a nucleus embrac- 
ing affiliating organizations in Ohio, Tennessee, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Kansas, Iowa, and Missouri, and a 
platform which reads as follows: 

‘‘The members of this Association pledge themselves to 

discontinue the sale of any proprietary medicine the pro- 
prietor of which has been reported as selling his goods to 
any firm outside of a regular established wholesale or re- 
tail drug or patent medicine firm in good standing with 
this Assvciation, provided that upon due investigation by 
its officers the charges have been sustained and the dis- 
continuance of [the sale of} the said proprietary medicine 
has been ordered by the Board of Control.” 
Co-operation by members of the retail trade in these 
States and in all other sections of the country is solicited, 
and Mr. G. Howard Willett, the secretary, of 701 Walnut 
street, Kansas City, Mo., will furnish information to any 
who may a Idress him in relation to the requirements for 
membership or other details. The Executive Committee 
at present consists of E. W. Gurdon, Nashville ; W. F. 
Bodemann, Chicago; Robert J. Frick, Louisville; H. E. 
Zimmer, Indianapolis; C. T. P. Fennel, Ciocinnati; W. 
C. Schott, Leavenworth; J. W. Ballard, Davenport, and J- 
A. Gallagher, Kansas City—all good and able men. 

Efficient organization to accomplish the purpose in- 
tended is difficult, at best, and the circumstances attend- 
ing the operations of the Association must necessarily 
demand corresponding adaptation of methods in different 
cases ani in different localities; but, altogether, there is 
more promise of success in this particular undertaking 
than we recognize in anything yet advanced. If only the 
retail trade of these eight great Central States can be 
awakened to comparatively unanimous action, its influ- 
ence will extend through the entire country. Without 
such assurance of support it is useless to expect aid from 
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the wholesale trade. There is no doubt whatever that the 
great majority of wholesale dealers and jobbers, as well 
as a very large preportion of the proprietors of ‘‘ patents,” 
are desirous of promoting the interests of the retail drug- 
gists, and are prepared to make a considerable sacrifice 
of their personal interests to do so; but until the retailers, 
as a body, are ina position to co-operate with them, and 
do so earnestly and in good faith, they may justly feel 
that such sacrifices on their part would result only in loss 
to themselves and benefit no one. 

Much has been hoped in some quarters from the results 
of the meeting of the National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation at Louisville; but it requires little wisdom to 
understand that nothing which the members of that or- 
ganization can propose can influence the present situation, 
if it does not meet with the general apprvuval and support 
of retailers. First of all, then, oRGANIzE! Leave the 
question of methods of subsequent procedure to be deter- 
mined by a competent executive committee, which must 
be trusted to do the best it can for the greatest number. 
If the evils which have resulted in the present agitation 
have not yet manifested themselves in the neighborhood 
of your business, be thankful, but nevertheless join the 
movement to protect your future prospects and to help 
the less fortunate. Remember the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, and imitate his spirit. You will have no 
cause to regret it. 





ROFESSOR CASPARI desires us to inform our readers 
that the publication of his portrait in connection 
with his communication in our issue of October 15th, was 
entirely without his knowledge or consent, and we take 
the earliest opportunity for doing so. To judge from 
his letter relating thereto, he apprehends that it may be 
looked upon by many as an undignified bid for notoriety, 
which, we are happy to say, is entirely groundless in view 
of the fact that he had absolutely no knowledge of our 
possession of his portrait until it appeared in connection 
with his article. f 

Since it has, of late, been our custom to publish por- 
traits of authors of original communications, we will 
now say, further, that we wish it understood that in no 
instance has it been the result of, or compliance with, the 
desire of the author. In many cases the portraits have 
been obtained without the knowledge of the person repre- 
sented—a matter by no means difficult, if one will take a 
little trouble. Our motive for such publication has been 
to increase the interest taken by the reader in the matter 
published, and enhance the individuality of the com- 
munication in the same way as it would be if the paper 
were read by the author in the presence of his audience, 
instead of having it read by some one else or reproduced 
by a phonograph. Assuming that the person represented 
is not responsible for such use of his portrait, we fail to 
comprehend the existence of any ground for complaint 
on his part or objection on the part of his friends, so long 
as the portrait published is reasonably correct and not a 
caricature. 

As regards any action on our part which would pro- 
mote an evident desire of any person to make such use of 
our pages to secure notoriety, we can say that our disin. 
clination to aid in the accomplishment of such a purpose 
would increase with the manifestation of it. 

We have sufficient ground for believing that our readers 
appreciate and approve this method of increasing the in- 
timacy of their relation to the person who thus addresses 
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them, and we hope that this explanation of our position 
in this matter, and of the facts in the present instance, 
will relieve us of any necessity for future comment and 
prevent any misconception of the motives or intentions 
of those whose portraits appear. 

We shall continue to publish as good portraits of 
authors of original communications as we can obtain, 
and shall consider ourselves under no more obligation to 
do otherwise than we would suppress the name of the 
writer on the ground of possible notoriety. Indeed, if 
one considers the subject fairly, he who is inclined to be 
modest in regard to his personal accomplishments has 
much better reason for suppressing the publication of his 
name than of his portrait. His features he is not ordinarily 
responsible for—they are the result of conditions but little 
under his own control; but he can call himself by any 
name he pleases, if the one given him in infancy does not 
suit him. 

For the assurance of those whose sense of propriety and 
whose inherent reticence and modesty would still lead 
them to apprehend being thought desirous of publicity, 
we will suggest that their portraits are not likely to belie 
them, if there is any ground for believing that physiog- 
nomy indicates character. 


——_—-- eee - 


** Extract of Lilacs.’’ 


SO-CALLED extract of lilacs (in perfumery) is prepared, 
according to Der Seifenfabrikant, as follows: 

Triple extracts of jasmin, rose, tuberose, jonquil, and 
orange, each 200 Gm.; oil of ylang 0.1; tincture of musk 
25; tincture of ambergris 2.5; terpineol (the so-called lila- 
ye commerce) 5 Gm., previously dissolved in alcohol 
60 Gm. 





To Render Fabrics, etc., Fire-proof. 


THE following methods, proposed by T. M. Martin, have 
received official approval: 


1. For Light Fabrics. 


Ammonium SOlPHALE, .0.0:...0000000ee sce ciee 8 parts. 
Ammonium Carbonate........... DORE KER RS 2.6“ 
LL SPE CER CLT COE OTT Ore re > aes 
MUR MIN , a/ciera'e.siicievacaislce: <aloascascawee ease ee 
RIUM Eas sicie's aise 0 ces 6.08 OCT Pre ere ce 
DVM MEME TG aio cre as die keatcureninre wana ela eRe ree 10G>-¢ 


Dissolve the salts, which should be pure, and particu- 
larly free from iron, in a sufficient quantity of the water. 
Add the starch, previously made into a jelly with boiling 
water, and lastly the rest of the water. Impregnate the 
fabric with the solution, dry it, and iron it. 

In place of 2 parts of starch, 0.4 part of gelatin or 0.4 
part of dextrin may be used. 

A quart of the solution will be sufficient for about 16 
yards. 


2. For Woodwork, Ropes, Straw Mats, Bags, etc. 


Ammonium Chloride...... aixesret A Ie 15 parts. 
PU MONA 50) ov 6 4) 4.0 6; siajoinicie aise oss ee cues. vie Siig 
MATERA Ca slubigd Mowe bes.6 ee cise eeieeiesleerads me 
WWREGI EU, dara viele pees ixiaeies dais elo cunietesmnedeu tis 100 ** 


Immerse the articles for fifteen or twenty minutes in 
the solution, heated to 100° C. (212° F.), press, and dry. 


3. For Paper. 


Ammonium Sulphate. ...6..ccccsccscscctvess 8 parts, 
PRR GUN a 0:5 45k 95 Sah 04 69 e HOSS: COLA Vendo. os 
MUM cA siivvocseedecex sa ahugeeecdiaenaeees ” A, a 
WEE .. ccc ccccccvvccccsccccccesevveceesece 100 *" 


Heat to 50°C. (122° F.) and impregnate the paper.— 
Polyt. Mittheil. 
—-—--— €90———————- 
To Make Good Sticky Fly Paper, mix by heat 34 ounces 
raw linseed oil, 1 pound resin, and add 3} ounces molas- 
ses. Apply to paper while warm. 
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AMERICAN 
NEWS AND NOTES. 


CHICAGO. 


R. C. Hatrensauer, of Peru, president of the Illinois 
Pharm ceutical Association, paid a visit to Chicago 
recently, and while here appointed the various commit- 
tees and delegates of the association. 

The course of the Chicago College of Pharmacy opened 
on the 8th of October with an address by Prof. C. L. 
Diehl, of Louisville, entitled ‘‘ The Progress and Develop- 
ment of Pharmacy.” From all accounts the college has 
& prosperous season before it. 

C. L. FetpKamp was recently married to a Miss Plum- 
mer. He is now sojourning at Bay City, Wis. 

During the month of September, Pror. C. 8. HA.Lt- 
BERG, of the Western Druggist and the Chicago College 
of Pharmacy, made a two weeks’ tour through New York 
and the New England States. 

JoHN Rogscou, of Menasha, Wis., recently came to 
Chicago to transact business. Before he engaged in busi- 
ness at Menasha he was a Chicago drug clerk. 

It is reported that W. H. Sro.tt, the Wallace street 
druggist, is quite ill again. 

E C. L. BeHRENs, the manager of the pharmacy at 422 
West 12th street, has returned from a several weeks’ 
vacation in Kansas. 

The stores of A. S. Cowan, at 100 North State street and 
390 North Clark street, were recently held for sale by an 
assignee. The assets are scheduled at $8,000 and the lia- 
bilities are placed at the same figure. 

Circulars in respect to pharmaceutical associations 
appear to be flying about quite rapidly of late. The 
secretary of the Illinois Pharmaceutical Association has 
issued several circulars calling for contributions to the 
treasury of the association, and A. C . Musselwhite has 
issued a circular to the members of the Chicago Retail 
Drugzists’ League assessing them the sum of $1, the 
better to carry on the purposes of the organization. 
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MISSOURI. 


E. E. ScHenpau, of Hot Springs, Arkansas, spent a 
couple of weeks in St. Louis during the fall festivities of 
that city, where he had a glorious good time with his many 
friends who reside there. Mr Schendal is president of 
the Arkansas Association of Pharmacists. This organi- 
zation is probably one of the smallest State Pharmaceu- 
tical Associations in existence. This comes from the fact 
that only a few druggists do business in the State. The 
comparative activity of the members, however, is very 
great, and it is doubtfulif another State can make ashow- 
ing where so large a percentage of the members attend 
the meetings and take an active part in the proceedings. 
Mr. Schendal is nota mere figurehead as president, but 
is an Officer in fact as well as name, and does not hesitate 
to devote both time and money to the welfare of the or- 
ganizition of which he is the leader for the present year. 
Personally, President Schendal is a fine-looking man, and 
one who makes a good impression wherever he goes. He 
is a prominent citizen of Hot Springs, and delights in en- 
tertaining distinguished visitors to that city. 

F. W. SrHer, secretary of the Meyer Brothers Drug 
Company, of Kansas City, has been visiting in St. Louis 
and conferring with the branch of that firm located in the 
Mound City. To» Mr. Sihler’s ingenuity is due, in a large 
degree, the credit for much of the entertainment given at 
the annual meetings of the Missouri State Pharmaceu- 
tical Association. He is the gentleman who got up the 
special band of Kansas City druggists to receive the St. 
Louis delegation at Excelsior Springs. Heisa tall, hand- 
some-anpearing young man, whose winning ways make 
him many friends in the trade as well as in social circles. 
He says that Kansas City will see to it that the Excelsior 
Springs meeting of the State Association next June is at- 
tended by a larger delegation than ever before. Over 
one hundred and fifty Kansas City druggists registered 
last year, so we may look for a sufficient number in 1892 
to make a very respectable convention of themselves. It 
is to be regretted that St. Louis druggists do not take the 
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same interest in the Association as their cousins in the 
western part of the State. It is true they have a greater 
distance to travel, but even when the convention was held 
in St. Louis the members failed to respond as liberally as 
they should. Perhaps Mr. Sihler can be induced to spend 
a week or so calling on the St. Louis boys and working up 
enthusiasm among them, as he does in his own home. 

THE DauGHERTY-CroucH DRUG Company is now estab- 
lished in its large and elegant building on the west side 
of Seventh street, just south of Clark avenue, St. Louis. 
This tall building has been remodelled and suited to the 
demands of a wholesale drug firm. The new company 
is doing a surprisingly good business, considering the 
short time it has been in existence. There is no ques- 
tioning the fact that St. Louis is an immense wholesale 
drug centre, and any one doubting it should visit New 
York and Chicago, and then come down and inspect the 
wholesale drug houses of this city. Areal amusing point 
in the life of this new firm is the manner in which they 
are besieged by crowds of travelling men, representing 
manufacturers and dealers, who solicit the custom of the 
wholesalers. If this continues much longer the firm will 
have up a sign which will read ‘‘ No Admission to Repre- 
sentatives.” The other wholesale houses of St. Louis are 
running along in the even tenor of their way, the same as 
if the new firm had not opened a business in their midst. 
The general feeling among both wholesalers and retailers 
seems to be that the establishment of this new company 
is a good thing for the wholesale drug trade of the city. 

THE COLLEGE OF PHARMACY of St. Louis, and the one 
located in Kansas City, have both opened their doors for 
the session of 1891-92. The attendance at both places is 
much larger than last year, indicating that the interest 
in pharmaceutical education of Missouri is on theincrease. 
It is a fact worthy of notice that the large majority of all 
the students come from Missouri and Southern Illinois. 
There are, however, representatives from some of the 
Western and Southern States, and a few from the East 
and North. The Junior classes are composed of young 
men who are well fitted to study pharmacy, both as re- 
gards age and preliminary education. The improvement 
in this respect during the past five years has been very 
noticeable. Another feature which has attracted the at- 
tention of teachers is the small proportion of students who 
attempt to hold positions while they attend college. The 
St. Louis College of Pharmacy is getting ready to lay the 
foundation for the new building at the corner of Lucas 
avenue and 21st street. Everything will be in readiness 
for the opening session in 1892. 

The cut-rate problem continues to be a very interesting 
ani vital subject in the State of Missouri. Just at the 

resent writing things are in such a condition that very 
ittle can be said which will be of interest to the general 
reader. All are looking forward to the Louisville meet- 
ing, which occurs in a few days, and where relief is ex- 
pected from the present grievances. The longer the fight 
in St. Louis goes on between the cutters and the Associa- 
tion, the more it is demonstrated that Thomas Layton, 
president of the St. Louis Apothecaries’ Association, is a 
very extraordinary man. If success comes, the credit is 
largely due to this one individual, who has spared neither 
time nor money nor vital energy in progressing the work 
with rapidity and discretion. I[f the retail druggists of 
St. Louis do not remember him with a handsome present, 
as a token of their appreciation, they will not be doing 
their duty to their deliverer. But Mr. Layton is one of 
the last men in the world to expect or even think of any- 
thing of that kind. Relief to his fellow-druggists is the 
only reward which he asks. 

From the travelling men representing the various drug 
houses in St. Louis, Kansas City, and Saint Joe, we learn 
that the retail druggists of Missouri not only take a large 
number of pharmaceutical journals, but also read them 
carefully. There seems to be a marked difference in this 
respect between Missouri and some of the States not a 
thousand miles away. The druggists’ patronage is not 
confined, by any means, to local publications, but copies 
of all the drug journals published in the United States can 
be found in any of the larger towns in the State. It is 
probable thatthe Missouri State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion has had much to do in the way of waking the drug- 
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gists up to that point where they appreciate current phar- 
maceutical literature, and are ready to subscribe for more 
than one drug journal. Theretail stores, asa rule, arealso 
quite well supplied with books of reference, especially 
such ones as the National Formulary and the latest edi- 
tion of one of the Dispensatories. Missouriis a State that 
has always been well represented at the annual meetings 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association, and has 
taken part in the work of revising the United States Phar- 
macopeeia for some time past. 

The metric system is faring well at the hands of Mis- 
souri druggists. The wholesalers state that they are sell- 
ing more sets of metric system weights and more metric 
graduates than ever before to their Missouri customers. 
It seems as if there is a determination on the part of the 
Missouri pharmacist to be ready to make use of the revised 
edition of the United States Pharmacopeceia as soon as it 
is issued. It will not be necessary for him to have the 
metric terms converted into the old-fashioned weights and 
measures by a dispensatory. The metric system is gain- 
ing friends all through the West, but especially so in this 
State. 

The work of county organization is taking the lead of 
that inany otherState. President Hemm, of the Missouri 
Association, manages to give the work some attention 
from week to week, and by the date of the next annual 
meeting we will have a number of local organizations, 
which will be a power in pharmaceutical matters. Any 
druggist of the State who is willing to undertake the re- 
sponsibility of a local organization in his county should 
address President Francis Hemm, 3907 South Broadway, 
St. Louis, who will supply him with full particulars. 


CANADA. 


THE seventh anniversary of the Pharmaceutical Asso 
ciation for Hamilton District was celebrated on Friday 
evening, October 9th. Representatives from nearly 
every drug store in the city attended the meeting. 

After the usual business had been attended to, the elec- 
tion of officers took place. It has been customary, 
though not necessary, to re-elect the officers who have 
served but one year to asecond term of office, and the 
necessary form of balloting was gone through, with the 
following result: President, A. Vincent; first vice-pres- 
ident, W. C. Nitsleet; second vice-president, J. W. 
Gerrie; secretary, J. W. Sutherland; treasurer, R. 
Brierly ; auditors, W. Park and J. A. Zimmerman; com- 
mittee to select standing committees, Vincent, Chap- 
man, and Reche. 

The treasurer’s report showed quite a satisfactory sur- 
plus in hand and a prompt payment of dues by members, 

This Association, deeming it necessary that, for the 
preservation of unanimity amongst the members there- 
of, meetings simply for transacting business are hardly 
sufficient, has made it a practice annually to assemble 
around the festive board. Actingin accordance with the 
time-honored custom, the meeting adjourned to New- 
port's, where an excellent supper had been prepared. 

For some few minutes there was a monotonous clat- 
tering of knives and forks, broken only by an occa- 
sional ‘*‘ pop” or a demand for moreviands. But even a 
druggist has moments of satiety, and a halt was called 
while the following toast list was disposed of. 

‘Our Queen and Country,” responded to by Alderman 
P. C. Blaicher, chairman of the finance committee of the 
civic council, who made the usual patriotic remarks in 
his inimitablestyle. The company also sang the national 
anthem, and, though the melody wasalittle out, through 
lack of proper rehearsal, the volume of sound indicated a 
healthy set of lungs possessed by each individual present. 

‘“*The Wholesale Trade,” responded to by Mr. J. Mc- 
Haffie, of Messrs. J. Winer & Co.; and Mr. Archdale 
Wilson, of Messrs. A. Wilson & Co. 

‘* Ontario College of Pharmacy,” responded to by Mr. 
J. A, Clark, who gave us a pleasant half-hour’s entertain- 
ment in statistics. 

‘* Past Presidents of the Association.” Mr. Brierly gave 
us a very interesting account of the state of business, 
number of druggists, and appearance of the city some 
thirty-five years ago when he first made his début here. 
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Mr. Robert Stark gave us a reading entitled the ‘‘ Mort- 
age. 
" Pharmaceutical Association, Hamilton District,” re- 
sponded to by Mr. Arthur Vincent. 

Song, ‘‘ Katie Connor,” by Mr.C. O. Baker. 

Reminiscences by Messrs. R. Brierly, Robert Stark, 
and A. Wilson. ? 

Recitation by Mr. M. C. Wild. 

‘The Ladies,”’ responded to by Mr. C. O. Baker. 

A vote of thanks for ‘‘extras” supplied by the two 
wholesale houses concluded the programme, and the as- 
sembly dispersed at 1:30 A.M. 

Mr. Clark madea very good hitin his remarks. He 
was noting the changes in the ownership of businesses 
during the past ten years. A certain young man here 
recently took unto himself a wife. Mr. Blaicher remind- 
ed Mr. Clark that he had overlooked this fact. Mr. Clark 
replied: ‘‘The Pharmacy Acts Amendments Act of 1889 
makes no provision for sleeping partners.” 

The Ontario College of Pharmacy was reopened on 
Thursday, 18th inst. a an enthusiastic gathering 
welcomed the new staff. There were 104 students and 
several members of the Council there. Mr. Lewis, 
the registrar, introduced the chairman of the education 
committee, Mr. McKenzie, who after a few remarks 
introduced Profs. Scott, Heebner, Fotheringham, and 
Chambers, who all made their little bows and said 
their little speeches with the ease and grace that beget 
the confidence of one’saudience. Now they have entered 
on a new régime, it is the sincere desire of the craft in 
Canada that the wounds, no matter how unjustly re- 
ceived, will be allowed to heal. With theincreased space 
and greater facilities for imparting knowleage, the On- 
tario College of Pharmacy ought to keep at or near the 
head of the procession. And now that the project is 
mooted of affiliating with the University of Toronto, 
there is no necessity for druggists fearing annihilation 
or extinction of their kind at the hands of cutting stores. 
When the public realize that they are dealing with pro- 
fessional men, they will not insist on the small profits we 
are now compelled to accept. That is a good move, 
Ontario College of Pharmacy ! Keep at it! 


ENGLAND. 


AN attempt has been made during the last month to 
‘boom ” Prof. MacIvoe’s patent white lead. The company 
was formed three or four months ago which purchased 
these patents, and they promise to be in full working order 
next month. The process, it may be remembered, is a 
wet one, consisting of precipitation of the lead salt from 
solution by means of carbonic acid. It has certain obvi- 
ous advantages, such as economy of material: any rough 
and unrefined litharge can be employed instead of the 
metallic lead essential in the old ‘‘ Dutch” process. 
Moreover, the whole operation only requires some five or 
six hours, instead of five orsix weeks by the oldermethod. 
But the most important feature is the final product, 
which is stated to be superior to the finest flake white 
made by the Dutch orstack method, and numerous scien- 
tific experts have certified to this effect. The whole of 
the work is under the supervision of Mr. William ElI- 
more, whose name is well known in connection with the 
successful Elmore copper-depositing process. The com- 
pany has bought six acres of land at Northfleet and 
built a railway to a wharf on the Thames, whilst they 
are in the neighborhood of a good supply of chalk, for 
which they have contracted an unlimited supply at 36 
cents perton. The output at commencement will be 200 
tons of white lead per week, but the company looks for- 
ward confidently to producing double that quantity, al- 
though they have no intention to reduce the price of 
their product beyond the market price of the best Dutch 
white lead. 

Most of the societies connected with pharmacy are set- 
tling down to their winter sessions. The Pharmaceutical 
Soc'ety opened with an address from Mr. Gainsford 
Bruce, M.P.. whose laudatory remarks were warmly re- 
ceived. The fact was announced that the Royal Society 
had given a grant of $750 to the Research Laboratory in 
order that it might continue the work on aconite and 
aconitine. So far, however, it must be admitted that the 
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work done has resulted in nothing very startlingly origi- 
nal. Several of the workers in the laboratory, I hear, have 
suffered considerable inconvenience from tingling and 
numbing sensations, although extraordinary precautions 
are taken that no accidents may happen. I well remem- 
ber the late E Richards, F.I.C., who attempted certain 
investigations on crystallized aconitine, informing me 
that for over a week he had lost all feeling in lips and 
tongue from contact with traces of the alkaloid. 

This month the new regulations concerning the quali- 
fying examinations of the Pharmaceutical Society come 
into force. The preliminary examination has not been 
altered, but the schedules of the minor and the major 
have been extended and amplified. In future candidates 
for the legal title of ‘‘chemist and druggist” will be re- 
quired to actually perform operations in the pharmacy 
part of the examination, to indicate that they have a 

ractical knowledge of the processes employed in manu- 
acturing plasters, extracts, etc. In materia medica large 
additions have been made to the schedule of drugs with 
which the candidate is supposed to be familiar, including 
curare, guarana, coto bark, etc. The microscope has for 
the first time been introduced in botany, and acquaint- 
ance with sections of phanerogamic and cryptogamic 
plants, vessels, stomata, pollen, etc., will be expected. 
The principal addition, however, is in the chemistry por- 
tion of the examination, the candidate being required to 
satisfy the examiner of his ability in performing all the 
simple volumetric estimations required by the British 
Pharmacopoeia, to recognize by tests the principal alka- 
loids, and undertake the estimation of alkaloids in cin- 
chona bark, extract of nux vomica, andin opium. The 
major examination, which confers the title of ‘‘ pharma- 
ceutical chemist,” has been extended by the requirements 
of microscopic recognition of tissues, cell contents, the 
reproductive organs of cryptogams, etc., ana of drugs 
by sections and simple staining. In chemistry, analysis 
of mixtures containing three salts (formerly only two 
were given), full volumetric and quantitative analysis, 
including estimations of nitrogen in organic compounds, 
the separation of alkaloids, alkaloidal salts, and gluco- 
sides, or mixtures of these. The last examination upon 
the old schedule took place in July, when over 400 candi- 
dates for the minor presented themselves, and of these 
only 160 passed. The average failures are about 53 per 
cent, so itis evident that there was a rush to evade the 
new regulations. It may be of interest to mention that 
there are about 14,000 chemists on the register, of whom 
only 1,700 are pharmaceutical chemists. 

A sensation has been caused in analytical circles by the 
expulsion of Dr. Johnstone from the Institute of Chemis- 
try and from the Society of Public Analysts. The par- 
ticular casus offense was the writing by Dr. Johnstone 
to the different public bodies that employed Mr. Otto 
Hehner as their analyst, pointing out that as he was 
an alien his appointment was illegal. Not satisfied with 
doing simply this, Dr. Johnstone calmly offered his own 
services at any remuneration that might be offered. The 
matter, of course, speedily came under Mr. Hehner's 
notice, who caused these letters to be photographed, and 
copies were placed in the hands of all the members of 
council of the two chemical bodies mentioned. The 
result was the expulsion of Dr. Johnstone for gross 
unprofessional conduct. Nevertheless, Mr. Hehner con- 
sidered it wiser to take out letters of naturalization. He 
is a past-president of the Society of Public Analysts and 
holds a foremost position in this department in this 
country, which accounts for the strong sympathy that 
was shown him. The amusing part is that Dr. John- 
stone, it is stated, still continues to put the initials after 
his name indicating his connection with these bodies, 
and that they have no power to prevent him. It is 
believed by several Fellows that these societies have 
acted ultra vires, there being no provision in their 
charters for expelling members on ethical grounds, and 
the action of the older society, the Chemical Society, 
is awaited with interest. Not many months ago I re- 
ported in these columns Dr. Johnstone’s published ex- 

eriments on the composition of the glycerides of butter. 
he views expressed by him were supposed to be confirma- 
tory of Prof Wanklyn’s ideas on the subject, which have 
since, however, been exposed by Mr. A. H. Allen and 
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others as utterly erroneous. The last meeting at which 

the old professor ventured to maintain his views was so 

energetically denunciatory that the poor old man com- 

— with tears in his eyes of the treatment accorded 
im. 


London Market. 


The recent reduction in value of citric and tartaric 
acids has induced a small demand, and soda compounds 
are in steady inquiry, otherwise the chemical market 
generally is very flat. Quinine has been unsalable, 
buyers refusing to pay more than 18} cents for German 
make. A slight increase is noted in quicksilver and soda 
crystals. 

The drug market has been more brisk and several im- 
ogee have taken place. Ipecacuanha and jalap are 

oth higher, cubebs have slightly increased in value, and 
ergot is firmly held. H. G. oil of peppermint is dearer. 
Opium is very quiet, advices from Smyrna indicating 
large stocks and a probably early decline in rates. Sev- 
eral cases of good Taliquati and Karahissar have arrived 
and are fully up to average. 

The following are current prices: 





Chemicals. Drugs. 

Acid, Citric,. ....per lb., $0.84|Camphor, ref’d, per lb., $0.36 
IPRMAEDs Gebensess: = .07|Cascara .....++. me .0€ 
DPNEMCEOscsaceees. - .28| Cochineal (black 

Sn OE ee i 206) @rRIN). ....50 0s ee 24 

Cream of Tartar, ‘ .19|Cinchona...... ** .06 @.14 

Galomel: ..2. 6.4. s .74| Ergot, Spanish, 36 

Corrosive Subli- |[pecacuanha.... ag 1.92 
eC .68| Jalap........... “ AQ 

MOKOUry. ... 00.2... ee .60| Oil Peppermint, 

Potash, Cyanide... ‘“ O01 RE MGis. sues sy 3.36 
Bichromate...... ‘‘ .08/Opium........ **2,.12@2.40 
Chiorate........ .11/Senega root.... as 88 

Soda, Bicarb. ....per cwt., 1.75|Sarsaparilla.... " .380 
Caustic ..... ; “<  2.58| Shellac, TN....per lb., 21 
Crystals........ és .88) garnet, AC.. <i 18 

Sulphur flowers.. ai 2.26; butter....... Z .19 
| RE eyo 2.04! 

————__ 0 -—-—-—_— 


Illinois College of Pharmacy.—The winter term of the 
Illinois College of Pharmacy began September 24th. Its 
present class is the largest it has ever had, and contains 
67 seniors and 144 juniors. Seven of the students are 
ladies. The summer term will begin March 10th, 1892. 


The Georgia Pharmacy Law again Amended.— 
At the last meeting of the Georgia Pharmaceutical 
Association it was determined to try and get the Phar- 
macy Law amended by striking out the clause requiring 
the State Board to license all graduates in medicine and 
pharmacy without examination. It was manifestly un- 
just to compel the Board to issue license to every M.D. 
who might apply and pay the fee. The Legislative Com- 
mittee had the amendment drawn and introduced in the 
Senate, which body it passed by a vote of 28 to 10. 
In the House it had a hard time, as it was referred to the 
Committee on Hygiene and Sanitation, composed entirely 
of M.D.’s. They madean adverse report, but after several 
hearings of the Committee from the Association and 
Board they reported it to the House with an amendment 
excepting those who have had five years’ actual practice 
or experience after graduation. ek. 

To register in Georgia now without examination, you 
must have certificate from some other State board, show- 
ing that you made 5 per cent more than was required to 
pass, or bea graduate in medicine or pharmacy of five 
years’ active practice or experience. All others must be 
examined. The newly-fledged M.D. or Ph.G. must let 
the Board try his wings before he can now sail out into 
the pharmaceutical world. This is a step in the right 
direction, but it is too short, for who will claim that five 
years’ practice, or any number, will teach the M.D. phar- 
macy? q 

The next meeting of the State Board of Pharmacy will 
be in Atlanta, November 6th. Those who expect to 
come up should notify the secretary, Dr. H. R. Slack, 
La Grange, Georgia. 











